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SYMPATHY. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 
iw we should be so quick of heart, 
So keen of sight, 
That we could feel each shadow’s gloom, 
Each blossom’s blight, 
The fuirest of earth’s blue-gold days 
Would turn to night. 


If we should grow so swift to feel 
Each human pain 

That for each aching human heart 
Ours ached again, 

Life were all weariness, and joy 
Growu poor and vain. 

Some sounds are lost in silence, though 
We reverent hark; 

Some sights are shut from anxious eyes 
By pitying durk. 

The limit of the soul’s out-gift 
Has finite mark. 


NARROW LIVES. 


VY ERY narrow lives are necessarily led by many women 

whose lines are cast in quiet places remote from 
towns, and little influenced by the rapid march of the 
world. Their days are filled with domestic cares, and the 
fetters of routine wear deep scars in their minds, just as 
the pressure of constant work writes early wrinkles on 
their brows. 

There are portions of our country where a certain Ori- 
entalism prevails in effect, if not in theory, in the customs 
of the household. Grave-faced and unsmiling women of 
middle age, with leathery skins, angular figures, and ap- 
pealing eyes, come to their doors to survey the passing 
stranger, to feed the chickens, or to call to shelter their 
broods of barelegged children. 

These women prepare the meals for their husbands and 
sous, and wait to partake of their own portions until the 
stronger sex has been served. 

It oceasions no surprise when the man demands and re- 
ceives attentions which iu less primitive social conditions 
it is his place to give and his wife’s to accept. Her brief 
heyday of sunshine was ended when her courtship was 
over; whatever reign she had was the reign of girlish 
beauty, caprice, and coquetry. Her physical charms fade 
early, and her intellect has no food to stimulate its devel- 
opment, so that the narrow life stamps her as old while 
her sister woman, in a favorable environment, is still at- 
tractive, and still adding to her stores of knowledge and 
to her mental capacity. 

Few new books find their way to such buried hamlets 
as those we have discovered in mountain regions far back 
from the railroad, not alone in the South, but as well in 
New York and Pennsylvania. To buy a book would be 
an unheard-of and reckless extravagance, the one recog- 
nized use of literature being to adorn the sitting-room 
table. Hence the binding and color of a volume would 
commend it, beyond the intrinsic worth of its contents, to 
any possessor into whose hands it might fall. 

What brightness, what breezy companionship, what 
touch with the great, busy, throbbing world of men and 
events these narrow lives might know if in some way 
they could be brought nearer the rest of us! Looking at 
the piles of papers, illustrated and otherwise, which aceu- 
mulate in our homes, we sometimes wish that no single 
one of these were ever suffered to be wasted or burned. 
On desolate mountain - peaks there are signal - service 
watchers to whom they would be a boon; in the dugouts 
and cabins of the home missionary they would be wel- 
come; in many a mountain farmstead they would be, once 
admitted, cheer and comfort and warmth and sustenance. 

Narrow lives are passed by thousands who are eager for 
breadth, for improvement, and for elevation, but who do 
not know what steps to take toward freedom. Not only 
a duty but a privilege beckons those who in any small 
and unobtrusive way assist such claimants on our loving 
help. The King’s Daughters do much, avd whether or 
not we belong to a Ten, each of us, in our own way, may 
herein play the part of a King’s Daughter 


ENTERING SPAIN. 


7 E met them at night at the table dhéte—two young 
\ American women alone. It was easy to see they 
were disturbed, and it was. not long before nem had 
thrown themselves upon our mercy. Their friends had 
been detained somewhere en route to Gibraltar; so a tele- 
gram which begged them to come at once to Bobadilla 
had informed them. The chambermaid, however, had 
thrown up her hands in horror when she heard it. Two 
women alone daring to enter Spain! She had lived all 
her life in Gibraltar without once venturing across the 
border, but half a mile away. All this, as they told us, 
had been in her half-intelligible English, full of Spanish 
inuflection—the language of the Gibraltar domestic. The 
country was full of brigands, she had added; even the 
soldiers brought out daggers from under their long black 
Spenish cloaks and demanded your purses. 
‘Lhe proprivior of the hotel had been no more encoura- 
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gins. A courier, he had said, was an absolute necessity. 
o women alone, not speaking the , Should at- 
tempt such a journey. As for the courier himself, he had 
added, with gentle deprecatory shrugs of the shoulders, 
that he would purchase bis own ticket, but, for the honor 
of his race, he could never permit the lovely sefioras to 
run the risks they thought of. There were such queer 
Fw gy about. Even men wearing brass buttons and uni- 
orm exacted money from travellers! No one could be 
certain of oy Am 

It had all been —— to startle even more courageous 
hearts. I could see Professor Prodgers’s breast swell a 
little as he listened. I have always felt there was the 
Don Quixote in him. 

This, then, was why next morning We made the jour- 
ney across the bay to our train at Algeciras with two 
more added to our party. We made it leisurely and 
quietly, for in Spain time enters into no calculation, and 
hurry is as yet unborn. You can finish your very 
good lunch at the station without anxiety, for courtes 

never been eliminated from the time-table. Indeed, 
on the line that runs from Algeciras to Bobadilla there 
are two officials whose duties are so unique that even 
Professor Prodgers, though he tried for some time, could 
find no equivalent in English for the office that they held. 
One is in — of the train from Algeciras to esti, 
and one from Konda to Bobadilla, and the duties of cach 
are almost purely social. They speak English perfectly, 
look after the comfort of the indies, see that the distin- 
guished traveller has all which he may be entitled to, and 
play the host generally. And this in a country against 
which even the hotel proprietor had warned our young 
friends, and through which the courier had begged-to 
conduct them in safety! Indeed, nowhere could one find 
travel more delightful. Then what a country that, from 
iras to Bobadilla! Barren, to be sure, in many places, 
sparsely settled, but what mountains, what cafions, 
what water, what color! Foresis of cork-trees so thickly 
grown that the last of the Spanish bandits made their 
final halt here, but a few years since, groves of orange- 
trees heavy with fruit, grow close to the tracks. Freshly 
ploughed fields stretch off in every direction. Over them, 
mouutains, bare and rounded like the backs of camels, 
and of a wonderful gray in color, stretch up into a sky 
more beautiful and more blue than ever any painter put 
on canvas. 

Truly no country, even by its neighbors, is more mis- 
understood and more maligned than this entrancing, ex- 
quisite land of Spain L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FOE TO ELOQUENCE. 
T is a curious fact that the greatest foe to eloquence, 
just now, is that same enterprising daily press which 
ut first did so much to promote it. It is not merely that the 
press secures a betier-iuformed community, although this 
has been sometimes thought to be less favorable to good 
public speaking than a more ignorant body of hearers. 
A Southern justice of the Supreme Court once told the 
resent writer that there could be no redily good oratory 
in a well-educated region ; it could only be developed 
where the mass of people depended almost wholly on the 
orator for instruction. This opinion is probably not well 
founded; it is probable that the better education simply 
shifts the grade of the oratory, and does not impair it. 
Demosthenes and Pericles did not address an ignorant 
public, but one highly trained. Nevertheless, on the only 
occasion when the present writer ever addressed a typically 
Southern audience—at the Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
celebration, in 1881—it was impossible not to be struck 
with a certain cagerness in the whole body of hearers, a 
sort of greedivess, it might almost be said, in the craving 
after all that was to be had from the speakers, beyond 
anything ordinarily to be found at the North or West. 
It was an attitude and bearing hardiy compatible with 
the general reading of a daily paper. So far, indeed, it 
illustrated what Mr. Justice —— had said; and yet it is 
doubtful, as has been already remarked, whether his opin- 
jon was correct. 

The way in which the daily press now operates as an 
obstacle to good public speaking is quite different. When 
the art of verbatim reporting was first brought to perfec- 
tion, the reports became so admirable as to be a great en- 
couragement to the orator. It was a perfect delight for 
him to see the thoughts which had never even been writ- 
ten out appear at last in type before his eyes. It was a 
wonder, like the phonograph. The same thing sometimes 
occurs now, but only rarely, and often by special arrange- 
ment. The daily press now attempts so much, has such a 
vast variety of news to be served up in every number, that 
it must choose the easiest way to meet the demand. Now 
the easiest method is not to report a public address, in any 
proper sense, at all, but simply to call upon each public 
speaker to write out in advance what he means to say, and 
print it, more or less curtailed, from his manuscript. This 
is accordingly what is more and more done. When any 
public demonstration of sufficient importance occurs—a 
meeting, or even a dinner—each person announced as a 
spenker for it knows that he will receive calls from re- 
porters, or a letter from the associated press, requesting 
**a copy of his speech.” It is a kind proposal, but it 
seems to assume that there is no such thing as spontaneity 
or freshness left in public oratory. If he is a practised 
speaker the chances are that he does not yet know what 
he is going to say; that he will depeud largely on the in- 
terest of the occasion, the atmosphere of the audience, the 
lead given by other spenkers. It is, at any rate, certain 
that the more he is guided by these things, the fresher and 
more animated*his speech will be. If he prepares ever 
so much, the chances are that the best things in his speech 
will have come to him on the spur of the moment. This, 
indeed, is what public speaking means; it is not public 
speaking, properly so called, when one reads from a man- 
uscript, and hardly such when a man recites what has 
been committed to memory. Yet it is the present ten- 
> a of press methods to banish all other oratory except 
this. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that the things 
which were most effective with an audience on a given 
occasion are rarely reported by the press; for the press 
follows more and more the cut-and-dried method. This 
method discourages the speaker. He knows in advance 
that either he must write for the journals of next morn- 
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ing or else speak for the audience of that evening; it is 
becnniit wanes al more difficult to do both. If he writes 


out his speech, and knows it to be in type, the fresimess 
of the ial adaptation is gone; he no talks with 
his a as man to man. All is ; he ean- 


not avail himself of the glow of the moment, of the happy 
opportunity given by some pussing incident. On the other 
haud, if he yields to these lust desires and deals at first 
hand with his hearers, he knows almost with certainty 
that his speech wil! either be dismissed —whieh 
is not so bad—or will be given only in a few caught 
haphazard, and possibly quite reversing his line of thought. 
He has his choice; he cannot have both. The only possible 
com promise is that which the preseut writer has sometimes 
adopted—to write out one speech for the press, and then 
make a wholly different one off-hand. But this involves 
a double trouble, besides the incidental objection that it 
does not seem quite honest. 

There is no doubt that the pleasantest societies for dis- 
cussion are those in which reporting is strictly prohibited, 
because all reporting tends inevitably to the cut-and dried, 
and drives out the freshness of off-hand speaking. It has 
been admitted for years at Harvard University that the 
speaking at the Commencement dinner, which is always 
elaborately reported, is far less animated and brilliaut 
than that at the Phi Beta Kappa dinner, which takes place 
the next day, commonly with some of the very same 
speakers, and is never reported at all. In this last.case 
the speakers are talking to their hearers; in the other case 
they have usually written out their views for the benefit 
of the daily paper, ‘The *‘ Round Table” Club of Boston 
has maintained, with almost eres success for many 
years, its monthly discussions on social and literary topics 
—debates which have never yet been reported; while the 
old “* Radical Club” in the same city, which was in its day 
as vivacious and animated, was practically killed at last 
by reporting. Not that the men and women who speak 
at such clubs have anything to conceal, but the essential 
difficulty is always the same. If oe are talking for the 
newspapers you are sure to be misunderstood unless you 
write out what you mean to say, and if you do that, fare- 
well to all freshness and nome f 

It is not intended in all this to throw blame upon the 
daily papers. They have a stupendous task, which they 
perform with amazing energy and method as regards 
quantity of information, and perhaps in time they will 
add accuracy also. Having on any given evening a score 
of public meetings to report, how can they do it, it may 
justly be asked, unless the speakers do their own report- 

ng in advance? Nevertheless, it is likely that sooner or 
later some device or new invention will lead us out of 
the difficulty. Who knows but some future poly-phono- 
graph may at some day reproduce in the daily papers of 
the next morning all that any public speaker said that was 
worth saying, or really told upon bis audience, leaving out 
with still greater felicity all the rest?  W. H. 


“WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 


OMEN are still discussing the question of ‘* Female 

Suffrage”; and nothing can be more entertaining 
than to start this subject when conversation for the mo- 
ment lags. It is curious to see how eloquent those pres- 
ent become; and often it is the woman from whom one 
expects no decided views on any point whatever, and 
more particularly none on a subject which has so dittle 
influence on her own personal comfort, who surprises us 
by her convincing and learned argument for or against 
the question. 

Ata luncheon a few days ago this topic was introduced, 
and a very hundsome, dashing woman held the attention 
of the fourteen guests present while she talked earnestly 
and eloquently about the matter. She prefaced her -re- 
marks by saying: ‘‘I am simply a butterfly of fashion. 
I live to enjoy myself, and to get all the pleasant things 
I can out of life. I surround myself with all the luxuries 
I can afford, and I enjoy prods in a purely selfish way. 
The thought never entered my mind that there were other 
women who did not have these same opportunities for plea- 
sure until last spring, when my attention was called to 
this question of woman's voting; and for the first time in 
my life I realized that the world was full of hard-work- 
ing, self-supporting women, who, it seemed to me, would 
derive much substantial benefit if they had a voice in 
public matters, and so I earnestly set to work for others,” 
etc., ete, 

These few words show plainly that all this discussion 
has borne some fruit, if it has made thoughtless, selfish 
women in earvest about avything. This winter classes 
have been formed to study political methods, and also to 
study the civil government of the United States, and wo- 
men have conscientiously set to work to thoroughly in- 
form themselves on these matters, so that those of them 
who wish to vote may, if the opportunity is ever given 
them, do so intelligently. The able work done by the 
women of New York at the late municipal elections was 
most gratifying and inspiring; and on the strength of 
that, and seeing what was accomplished, a civic club of 
women has been organized, which hopes to do much 
towards reforming city matters, even without the added 
benefit of the vote. 


Everything this winter tends in the direction of reform; 
the Nineteenth Century Club even has adopted a new 
policy, and at the various meetings which are held during 
the winter nothing but municipal matters are discussed. 
We sadly lack civic pride in New York, and possibly all 
these oft-repeated efforts on the part of those who do 
possess it will induce some of the half-hearted and unin- 
terested to follow in their footsteps. It seems a very 
discouraging task to attempt to rouse these lethargic in- 
dividuals, mauy of whom only remain two or three months 
in New York, in the height of the season, and who spend 
most of their time and money abroad, openly declaring a 
preference for anything that is foreign. Phat there is 
just now a wave of patriotism sweeping over the country 
s undeniably true, but whether it will in its progress 
sweep things clean is doubtful. 


For years different persons have tried to dramatize 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, and the results have been fail- 
ures. Hawthorne himself said that he did not think the 
book would make a good play, but he did think there 
were possibilities in it for the operatic stage. Acting ou 
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this suggestion, Mr. Walier Damrosch has written the 
music and Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has written the 
libretto, ead the public were invited to hear the first act 
and partof the second at Carnegie Halla few nights since. 

It is with the greatest possible difficulty that an Ameri- 
can composer gets a hearing. We seem disposed to wel- 
come almost any foreigner to our shores, but the native 
of our own country is apt to have to wait a long time for 
eee recognition or encouragement from us. 

r. Damposch gave bis opera without 
tumes, which in itself was a daring thing to do, as so 
much depends upon scenic effect. t, as he said in his 
little speech, there is no place for ‘‘ American opera” to 
be given. It was pretty to see the enthusiasm, of the 
chorus; the women whom he has carefully trained, and 
who are very fond of their teacher, were seated on each 
side of the stage, all dressed in white, and all wearing red 
carnations in their gowns. At the end of the act there 
was a round of applause from the audience and a fanfare 
from the orcliestra, when the chorus, rising simultaneous- 
ly, producing the effect of a white cloud, all threw their 
red carnations, which came like a shower from this cloud 
at Mr. Damrosch’s feet. 

It was no easy matter for Mr. Lathrop to make lyrical 
verse out of Mr. Hawthorne’s beautiful English prose, 
but he has accomplished his task very creditably, and we 
hope soon to hear the entire opera given with proper 
setting. 


or Cos- 


Often we are a little late in discovering native genius 
and talent; we seem to wait for some one else to pro- 
nounce a verdict before we have the courage to state our 
own opinions. This is notably the fact in the case of 
George Inness, the lundscape-painter. Only a few, a very 
few, Americans saw that he was a remarkably clever man, 
and not until a French painter told us so did we realize 
that he was a genius. Now, after his death, a craze bas 
suddenly developed for his pictures, which are being ex- 
hibited at a well-known gallery, where crowds daily look 
at them with admiration. We are often told by our Eng- 
lish friends that we have ‘‘no art in America,” and we 
are too apt to agree with them. It is fortunate for us in 
one way that they know so little about us, for if they 
knew more they would despise us for having so little dis. 
cernment as not to appreciate the good things which we 
do possess in art, literature, and music. 

“ SPECTATOR.” 





=m OUR PARIS 
cy LETTER 


WRITE you to-day about fashions, but it’s more to say 

that there is nothing strikingly new than to describe 
novelties. There is no change as yet in the cut of the 
skirts nor in the size of the sleeves. Worth has been 
making lately a skirt with circlets across the front breadth 
to hold it in place, and this is much more graceful than 
the voluminous affairs wired all around the bottom that 
were seen earlier in the season. The blouse effects still 
seem to hold their own, aud one secs draped bodices of 
all sorts and descriptions. 

A lovely draped bodice that I saw at the Opéra Comique 
a few nights ago was, the body of it, a blue peau de soie. 
There was a little yoke of the silk, and below it was draped 
a front of crépe de Chine in soft Persian colors, pale blues 
and dull pinks predominating, covered with tiny gold span 
gles. The drapery was caught up high in pleats on either 
side of the yoke, and fell across the front @ la Greeque in 
soft folds. “The sleeves were quite original. They were 
made of the silk, accordion. pleated, with the pleating 
used horizontally, and shirred into ruches in two places, 
with three rows of shirring. Another draped bodice of 
the same sort that I saw was on a ball gown. The skirt 
to be worn with it was of what is called pékin ombré, pé- 
kin with rays of pale blue and pink, so effaced as to be 
scarcely more than shadows. It was trimmed with a deep 
French flounce of pale pink mousseline de soie, bordered 
and headed with a dainty ruche of the same material. 
The corsage was draped d@ la Greeque up to the shoulders, 
where the drapery was caught with a pearl ornament, 
falling loosely in front to make a round décolleté. The 
sleeves fell off the shoulders with an 1830 effect, and were 
of the pékin with erevets of the mousseline de soie, head 
ed by a ruche at the top. Another pretty little evening 
dress was made over—tell it not in Gath—but was no less 
effective for that, and perhaps you can get a hint from it 
for some of your own last year’s finery. The skirt was 
one of the full ones worn so much late last winter, and 
was left untouched. The corsage had pink satin sleeves 
and a draped front of pink satin decorated with a little 
spiral pattern in black puillettes. The girl drew the pat- 
tern and spangled the satin herself, and the spirals fin- 
ished the outside of each fold in the drapery. Such pret- 
ty things can be done with one’s own fingers this year, 
for all this spangling is frightfully expensive when it 
comes from a professional, and can be made almost as ef- 
fectively at home. One girl I know has just arranged a 
fascinating little evening waist for herself of white mous- 
seline de soie, accordion - pleated, with tiny pink beads 
sewed on the outside of each pleat. This she did herself, 
and then turned the material over to ‘‘ the little French 
dressmaker,” who scems to grow on bushes in Paris. 
The prettiest and best dressed girls in the American col- 
ony are not by any means always those whose gowns 
come from the most expensive shops. 

One sees many striped silks used for evening gowns, 
and silks covered with Pompadour bouquets, A pretty 
evening dress for a very young girl was of pink and white 
silk—pink bouquets é /a Pompadour on a white ground— 
the corsage made with pink satin sleeves, over witich fell 
deep epaulettes of mousseline de soie edged with ivory 
lace, with two double box-pleats of the same falling over 
the draped front. Nearly all the most elegant new even- 
ing dresses are made with garnitures of the pierreries of 
which I have already spoken. An especially pretty one 
had a corsage of mauve mousseline de soie with mauve 
velvet sleeves. The garniture was of lace heavily incrust- 
ed with stones, giving the effect of amethysts and pearls, 
with strings of pearls falling over the mousseline and en- 
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tering in the belt. Another lovely little corsage was of 
pale pon satin, with a square garniture surrounding the 
décolletage of diamonds and emeralds, The inner pars 
of the corsage was entirely covered with a net-w of 
silk, from the threads of which fell Parma violets. The 
sleeves were nothing but great knots with many loops 
of violet silk. 

So much for evening gowns. For every-day wear I’ve 
seen some pretty thi lately. Doucet is making new 
blouses of the c velveteen that is so much worn 
this year. One of the latest was made with three box- 
pleats, flaring at the top over lace set in under the pleats, 
with large buttons of cut steel where the pleats came to- 
gether at the bust. The lower pers of the corsage was 
entirely covered with a cuirass belt of little ribbons, fast- 
ened in the back by bows. Another dainty way of mak- 
ing blouses is to make the main part of them of accordion- 
pleated mousseline de soie covered with spangled ribbons. 
One that I saw was of yellow, and three ribbons started 
from the throat and finished at the belt, jon letting the 
yellow show underneath. For the street I have seen some 
entire costumes of Astrakhan. An Astrakhan skirt with 
a corsage of mousseline de soie and Astrakhan sleeves 
seems av odd combination, but this was worn by the 
Comtesse de Montabello at a recent fashionable wed- 
ding. At the same wedding the Princess de Chimay 
wore a lovely gown of prune-colored velvet trimmed with 
lace and mink fur. The skirt had the effect of being but- 
toned over on one side by two large buttons of eieur Saze, 
with an edge of Jace down the entire seam. The corsage 
was also buttoned over with the same buttons, and fin- 
ished with revers of white satin edged with mink, filled 
in with a chemisette of lace, with a cravat at the throat. 
The high lace collar was edged with mink. Oue sees 
many velvet gowns with a border of fur around the bot- 
tom, and worn with a long stole of fur, with a godet col- 
lar in the back, One sees sometimes the blouse moscovite 
in fur. For instance, a blouse of caracal to be worn over 
red velvet, with red velvet sleeves, is made loose, and 
drawn up like a Russian blouse, with a little cord of gold 
passed through a coulisse or eyelet-loles. Here is a very 
elegant little visiting gown: the skirt in gray cloth, en- 
tirely rayé from top to bottom with tiny steel galloons; 
the corsage has the collar, sleeves, and belt of fatence- 
blue velvet, with the rest of the corsage—all there is left— 
covered with steel galloons like the skirt. The 1835 sleeves 
are beginning to appear, not at all pretty, I think, but de- 
cidedly new. A gown of gooseberry - green perforated 
cloth was made over black. The blouse had a box-pleat 
of black velvet down the centre, with side pleats of the 
cloth on either side. The sleeves were 1835—that is, 
caught in with a band about three inches below the shoul- 
der, flaring slightly above that, and flaring a great deal 
below it to the elbow. 

I've seen one or two pretty gowns for little girls lately. 
One was of pale blue silk, the skirt edged with a band of 
guipure bordered on either side by a tiny band of mink. 
The blouse had a box-pleat down the middle, and was fin- 
ished at the top with a deep collar, coming in epaulettes 
over the shoulders, and in points on either side of the 
pleat. The belt was of black satin knotted behind, with 
short ends. Another party dress for a little girl was of 
pink aceordion-pleated mousseline de soie over pink satin, 
with white satin ribbons knotted on the shoulders, falling 
in loops on either side to the bust, drawn in to the belt, 
and then falling in loops with long ends to the bottom of 
the skirt. Other gowns are in velveteen, with deep berthas 
of lace falling deeper in the middle of the front and back 
than at the sides, and in deep epaulettes over the shoul- 
ders, narrower at the top of the shoulders than at the 
bottom. 

For reception dresses at home all sorts of pretty things 
are seen. A dress of pale gray silk trimmed with cerise 
velvet and mousseline de soie was worn by one of the 
young girls receiving with the wife of the American 
Consul-General on New. Year's day. It had sleeves of 
the cherry velvet, with deep pleated epaulettes of the gray 
silk falling over them,a full blouse front of mousseline 
de soie, and a ruche round the neck, on either side of which 
were bunches of mistletoe. Mistletoe, perhaps I told you, 
is the flower very much in vogue at present, and it is said 
at Madame Carlier’s that the new summer hats will be 
trimmed with it— mistletoe and white roses together. An- 
other young girl Wore on New-Year’s day a very pretty 
dress of pale blue bengaline with a lace yoke and velvet 
accessories. A dainty gown worn lately by a young girl 
pouring tea at an afternoon reception was made entirely 
of cerise crape, with all the trimmings of the soft folds of 
the material. KATHARINE De Forest. 





TAILOR GOWNS FOR THE SOUTH. 


rq.AILORS are occupied at the present moment in pre- 

paring outfits to be worn in Florida and in California. 
As the object in going South is to escape la grippe and 
the cold generally, and to be able to live out-of-doors in 
the sunshine, tailor gowns of light weight are most desir- 
able, and are fashioned in great variety. New lightly 
woven tweeds and cheviots in odd mixtures of colors, and 
sleazily woven bouclé stuffs. cloths, and serges, are the 
materials most used. A great deal of white is woven in 
with green and black, or with brown and blue, producing 
some quite new effects in simple woollen stuffs. 

Boating gowns for Florida made at Redfern's are pic- 
turesque, and gay enough for wearing at garden parties. 
They have a full short skirt of white serge, with a blouse- 
waist of pink or blue Liberty satin, and a little bolero of 
velvet. Or the skirt may be of dark blue serge, with a 
yellow or rose-colored taffeta waist, and a bolero of the 
serge very heavily wrought with gold. Sometimes a laced 
corselet is preferred to the jacket, and is made of the skirt 
material. It fits the waist snugly, extends high up on the 
bust, and is broadly laced thence over a waist of cherry- 
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colored silk or satin made with immense siceves, as large 
at the wrist as at the elbow. 

More elaborate gowns are of bluet cloth, with a waist 
of cerise velvet cut low in front and Juced over a high 
chemisette or full vest of white chiffon. A great throat 
bow of white chiffon holds gold buckle. A a elegant 
waist is of pale green velvet, fitted, yet having the effect 
of a jacket, and trimmed with wide revers of white satin 
pointing outward on the huge sleeves and edged with 

Id cord. This is to be worn with white, green, or black 

rts of handsome materials—satin, moiré, or velvet. 

The skirts for these dresses are extremely wide, measur- 
ing six to eight yards, and are so short that they escape 
well all around, as their great breadth makes them awk- 
ward to lift. They are also so well stiffened that they take 
care of themselves without‘any help from skirts beneath. 
For this reason tailors have prepared bloomers and knick- 
erbockers of bluck satin to take the place of petticoats. 
They are accordion-pleated, and are lined with flannel to 
make them sufficiently warm; they reach over the knee, 
where they are finished with a bow, or a strap and buckle. 
Bloomers of cheviot or tweed are also made to match 
dress skirts, and are worn with cloth leggings. Ladies 
who have worn bicycle costumes with bloomers are said 
to favor this plan of getting rid of heavy petticoats, that. 
are so easily soiled of frayed. There are, however, many 
pretty silk and satin petticoats that conservative women 
would be sorry to relinquish, and their frou-frou is still 
attractive. 

The Bazar has already noted new tailor gowns with 
skirts that stop within seven inches of the floor, some of 
them showing the top of high shoes. ‘This fashion is said 
to have originated with French women, who will try to 
keep it in favor, as they have prettier and smaller feet to 
show than their English sisters. 

Dresses of white Irish linen are already sent to St. Au- 
gustine in readiness for the very warm weather that comes 
early in Florida, They are made of sheeting of rather 
heavy quality, and trimmed with blue dungaree and white 
braid. The blouse-waist without lining has a deep sailor 
collar, aud revers of the blue twilled cotton overlaid with 
braid in many rows. A demi-vest o1 plastron, also of blue, 
fills up the space below the throat, and has a high collar. 
band of the same. The sleeves are of the braided blue, 
close-fitting up to the elbow, with an immense puff of 
white linen drooping on them. The skirt is five yards 
wide at the foot, where it is narrowly bordered with blue, 
and there are three rows of white braid above the blue 
band. Colored linens will be similarly made in pale green, 
pivk, and bluet shades combined with white linen. Some 
fancy linens have crossbars of white cords on bluet and 
butter-colored grounds, and are to be trimmed with the 
yellow eyeleted embroideries. 

DEMI-SEASON GOWNS 

Among a group of demi-season gowns at Altman’s one 
of the prettiest is of a lovely woven tweed—green, black, 
and white mixed, the green showing in large splotches 
that are very effective in contrast to the sleazy white parts. 
This is one of the earliest spring models, and is made in 
severely simple fashion. The waist is a coat that extends 
only four inches below the belt-line, and is without any 
of the fulness there, now so much in vogue. Two flat 
pleats like those of a man’s cout are pressed in the seams 
of the back forms below buttons that define the waist. 
The front is fitted by darts and lups to the left shoul- 
der. A row of green-shaded bone buttons with eyes 
extends up each side of the front the entire length. 
The effect of breadth is given by tnormous sleeves of 
gigot shape puffed out with tarlatan, and without cuffs, 
the wrist not even being stitched. The plain short skirt 
six yards wide has the fulness arranged in three curving 
pleats at the back set in permanently, while similar pleats 
fall beside them, owing to the special way it is cut.” It is 
lined throughout with green silk, and interlined with hair- 
cloth the depth of twenty inches all around. A flat braid 
is stitched inside along the foot. 

Chiné taffetas and faille, with designs that cover the 
ground well, are used for waists to be sent South, or worn 
here in the house and throughout the spring. Useful, and 
also very elegant, waists are of dark purplish-blue silk, 
with blurred roses or carnations all over it, or rather near- 
ly covering the background. They are so dark as to be 
thought black at the first glimpse. A plain seamless 
back is now preferred for such waists. The front, how- 
ever, is very full, and is turned back in revers that droop 
in folds and disclose a vest of very fully gathered white 
chiffon. Four long points of butter-colored guipure lace 
are arranged on the front, and extend far out on the puffed 
sleeves. The stock-collar is of draped white chiffon, 
surmounted by Paquin collar points on tlie sides, made 
of miroir velvet of an American Beauty rose shade. A 
very narrow belt of the same velvet hus a pleated ruffle 
of the chiné silk attached to it, and fastens in front with 
two very showy Dresden butions that look like jewelled 
brooches. A skirt of velvet or one of fanciful silky cré- 
pon in the dark purple shade of the ground of the silk 
should accompany this waist. 

For those who begin to weary of chiffon, jetted and 
spangled black. net is again used for waists. Emerald 
green, which, it is said, will be the leading color in the 
spring, is very effective in spangles on black tulle. Ruby 
spangles and those of bluet shades are also liked. 

Very elegant white and black waists ure made of jetted 
net over white satin. The jet is in beaded stripes, narrow, 
and quite far apart. The net is gathered full over the 
satin both in back and front. Moiré revers turn back to 
show the full front, and are draped with other revers of 
black gauffered mousseline. To complete the whole is a 
Paquin collar avd wide draped belt of salmon - colored 
miroir velvet. 

Among crépons soon to be displayed are very show 
ones of light color, only fit at present for Southern cli- 
mates. They are of pale yellow, salmon pink, or bluet, 
with Algerian cross stripes that are made to go around 
the skirt and waist. Some of the stripes are of thin silk 
gathered to puff slightly, others are overlaid with the nar- 
rowest while lace, scarcely more than braid, and still others 
are bouclé in loops or in soft white bits like snowflakes. 

Other light-colored crépons are very silky-looking, and 
are in Waves woven across the material from selvage to 
selvage. The waves are attached here and there to a 
background woven in canvaslike squares, and a very thin 
fabric is obtained, although it is double throughout. 
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Fig. 5.—AIGRETTE FOR THE 
Fig. 1.—Mornsine Cap Harr. 


DINNER AND EVENING GOWNS. 
 — is never a time when stripes are not in 
vogue, but there are stripes and stripes, and 
those preferred this season are of a pronounced 
style from an inch to two inches in width, usu 
ally of a color with white. A model shown in 
Figs. 1 and 5 is of inch-wide stripes of yellow 
and white. The bodice has a shirred puff of white 
chiffon outlining the neck, which is round at the 
back and sloped down in heart-shape at the front. 
A chiffon festoon breaks the sleeve puff, and sim- 
ilar shirred bands traverse the entire front from 
the shoulder to the foot on each side. The belt 
with long sash is of white ribbon. The skirt is 
of the short full godet style 
Fig. 2 is the back view of a gown illustrated in 
Fig. 6. It is of bronze-green mirror velvet, with 
a spangled front of apricot satin. It is cut in prin- 
cesse style, with the front meeting only in a single 
point at the waist-line, and spreading apart above 
and below on the spangled inner front. The dé- 
colletage is pointed at the back and square at the 















































Fig. 7.—JeT Coan. 


ribbon strings tie across the back. 


Figs. 1-3.—Dinner anp Eventne Gowns. 


front. The sleeves are enormous puffs 
drooping about the elbow 

Two views of a yellow taffeta gown 
with black velvet and jet are given in 
Figs. 3 and 7. The skirt is short and 
flaring, with a bridle and bow of black 
velvet ribbou descending from the belt 
on each side. The front of the décolle- 
té waist is cross-draped, and back and 
front are caught together on the shoul- 
ders and studded with velvet chouz. 
Festoons of jet beads drop on the bust, 
below the waist, and on the sleeves. 

A draped gown of white jet-spangled 
chiffun over white satin is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The chiffon skirt is draped on 
the left side, being caught with a wind- 
mill bow of black velvet ribbon, con- 
nected by a bridle with a similar bow 
on the draped front of the waist. The 
chiffon skirt is somewhat shorter than 
the satin under-skirt, and where it is 
lifted on the side is a bouquet of pink 
roses in raised embroidery on the skirt. 
Short puffed sleeves are of white satin, 
with a tuft of pink roses surmountin 
the left. A black velvet dog-collar with 
spangled chiffon chouz encircles the 
neck 


TOILETTE ACCESSORIES. 
DINK moiré ribbon and cream lace 
are combined in a dainty little morn- 
ing cap, Fig. 1. A box-pleated frill 


Figs. 5-7.—Orner Views or Dinner anp Eventne Gowns Fies, 1-3. 
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of the ribbon covers the frame which forms the founda- 
tion of the cap. ‘The lace is seven inches deep: it is gath- 
ered to cover the ribbon frill, with the net heading ar- 
ranged in a jabot above along the sides, and a fan-pleatin 

falling between. A jaunty knot of the ribbon is placec 
on the side. A cap for a lady of maturer years, Fig. 2, 
has a graduated box-pleated frill of lace on the front and 
a pleated fall at the back of the small crescent-shaped 
frame, which is covered with ribbon under lace insertion. 
A mauve chiffon ruche is between the two, and mauve 


The small circular frame of the cap Fig. 3 is covered 
with two lapping frills of lace, shirred at the centre and 
drooping beyond the edge, the whole surmounted by a 
large double bow of black and yellow striped ribbon. 

An ornament for the hair to accompany a young lady’s 





Vp ‘ Fig. 2.—Moxnine 
Y CaP. 
Fig. 6.—Corsack Bouquet. y 


ball gown is a small wreath composed of loose 
petalled pink nae geome with two tufts of lil 
ies-of-the-valley. This is accompanied by a fes- 
toon for the neck of the gown. A corsage bou- 
quet shown is composed of a single rose bunched 
with a cluster of Roman hyacinths; it is worn 
high on the left shoulder. Another ornament for 
the hair consists of two knots of turquoise velvet 
ribbon, the larger mounted on a wire stem that is 
covered with the ribbon, and connected by a short 
twist with the smaller. On the larger knot is an 
aigrette of gold filigree and turquoise spangles. 

Fig. 7 is a large collar composed of jet beads 
and cabochons arranged in vandykes coming from 
a standing band. A fall of spike fringe is at the 
front. 


MARITAL EXCUSES FOR NEGLECT. 


OST of us are acquainted with men who have 
N repeatedly told us that they are married. We 
have taken their word for it, though we have bad 
no other evidence of its truth. They are seldom, 
if ever, seen with their wives. They frequently 


Fig. 4—Evenixe Gown. 


appear in public places, at concerts, the- 
atres, evening parties, but invariably 
alone. This happens so uniformly that 
we imagine that they have been wid- 
owed, and feel prompted to offer our 
sincere sympathy. But, first, we must 
know the fact. On meeting them again, 
therefore, we purposely direct the con- 
versation to marriage, so that they may 
inform us of their bereavement. 

Do they? No. They are still hus- 
bands, and very devoted ones, they as- 
sure us. They greatly regret that their 
wives can never be persuaded to go 
out. They are continually trying to in- 
duce them to, but all in vain. The in 
visible wives are, they assert, so ex- 
tremely domestic that they will stay at 
home. No other place has any attrac- 
tion for them, so consecrated are they 
to their children and the family routine. 
It seems as if they could breathe with 
comfort no other atmosphere than that 
of home. 

They utter these words with such an 
air of sincerity that we have no reason 
to distrust them; nor do we distrust 
them in the least. We are aware that 
there are just such women, and that 
their husbands often labor to insure 
them a broader outlook, all to no pur- 

. _We regard the men who have 
avored us with their confidence as un- 
fortunate in having partners whose 
tastes and inclinations are so widely 
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different from their own, and cannot help bearing them 
in mind. 

After a while it happens that we accidentally learn 
(persons who deal in untruths are likely to be discovered, 
seon or late) that what has been imparted to us is without 
foundation. The wives in question are not so superlative- 
ly domestic as they have been portrayed. On the con- 
trary, they enjoy healthful pleasures and a rational degree 
of variety. ‘They are not one-idead or one-sided. The 
are, in a word, perfectly natural women, and they feel, 
though they may not speak of it, that their husbands are 
rather selfish in seeking amusements of which they can- 
not partake, in spending evening after evening at the 
club, at hotels, or elsewhere, and leaving their wives to 
mope at home. They cannot but remember that, in the 
early days of their marriage, they used to be taken out 
frequently, and that they keenly relished music, plays, 
and general society. They also remember when their 
husbands were wont to declare they were never really 
happy except in their company, and that nothing was or 
could be a substitute for it. 

They had probably expected a change in their matri- 
monial life with passing years; they could hardly have 
thought that the honey-moon pitch would always be 
sustained. But they could not bave expected so great 
a change, such a lowering of the key-note, as is im- 
plied in an almost complete relinquishment of corhrade- 
ship, once as precious to him as to her. They inwardly 
rebelled against the growing neglect, even protesting at 
times, but finally accepted what they perceived they 
could not prevent. The husbands, being Americans, and 
inclined to gallantry, even towards their wives, did not 
flatly refuse to take them out. Such refusal they would 
consider extremely offensive, not to say brutal. There- 
fore they made set excuses for not going, pleading im- 
perative business, previous engagements, or important 
meetings. ‘These were put forward so constantly, were so 
transparent, that the wives ceased to express any and all 
wishes that concerned themselves, submitting in silence, 
as is the custom of women, even to what they recognize 
a8 & gross injustice 
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A PARIS BALL GOWN.—(Sexe Proce 67.) 
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A PARIS CALLING COSTUME —{See Page 67.) 


That the husbands are secretly ashamed of their con- 
duct is plain from the course they pursue. They would 
seem to tell deliberate falsehoods, though these may not 
be deliberate. They may have grown to be wellnigh un- 
conscious; but they could not have been so in the begin- 
ning. As their wives no longer speak of accompanying 
them, they may—wrong-doers are prone to self-deception 
—believe that they do not want to go out; that home is 
more enticing than any out-door recreations. Then they 
have so continually referred to their wives’ engrossing do- 
mesticity that iteration appears to have made the refer- 
ence true. 

Generally men who habitually and without poceeties 
or somnecen: Me discourse upon their families, and enlarge 
on their excessive attachment to them, may not be ac- 
cepted unreservedly. An affection that needs so much 
airing and promiscuous advertising may safely be ques- 
tioned. . 

Husbands who are overfond of explaining their soli- 
tary appearance at different resorts and in society by 
their wives’ domesticity, and their inability to wean them 
from it, are subject to suspicion. It is naturally thought 
that they are offering pretexts where none are needed ; 
that, covertly feeling culpable, they wish to forestall crti- 
icism. 

Neglect in the matrimonial relation is accounted by 
many a man a very venial sin, if a sin atall. It is nega- 
tive at worst, he argues, and such « host of husbands are 
guilty of it that its frequency might be considered its ex- 
piation. Domesticity, shyness, invalidism, are not vices, 
and a woman may be charged with these without doing 
her any great wrong. And then the charge may vastly 
increase a husband's freedom, and yet enable him to stand 
fair in the eyes of the world. The world, generally cen- 
sorious, is inclined to be remarkably lenient to marital 
shortcomings. One of these is ascribing to wives pecu- 
liarities they do not have by husbands who have peculiar- 
ities they are unwilling to avow. 

Junius Henri Browne. 








AN ENGLISII SOCIAL FUNCTION. 
TEA AT FIVE. 


\ 7 HAT new thing can be said about English tea-time? 

To write about it now is like setting ont to describe 
spring or Westminster Abbey, and I am prepared to see 
my readers rapid'!y disappearing around the corner. If 
they were men | am dead certain they would decamp, but 
being women, | am equally positive they will do no such 
thing, but will stay and hear the latest from London tea 
tables 

What is oldest and best is ever newest. You can never 
enter Westminster Abbey without a new sensation thrill- 
ing through al! the foundations of your being; so you can 
never go to tea in England without a new sensation of good- 
fellowship, of geniality and warmth. Even if you have 
forced your passage through one of those outer barricades 
which I have elsewhere had occasion to berate in no Job- 
like mood, the cozy tea table within goes far to stay the 
chill caught while standing without the gate like the 
veriest waif and stray. ‘* Come and take tea with me at 
five,” is one of the most welcome sounds one can hear in 
dirty, foggy London. The greater the fog, the more pen 
etrating the dampness, all the more cheerily rings that 
sound. Nothing in the whole British constitution bas a 
more solid raison d'étre than tea. No one who has not 
felt the London fog penetrate to his very Marrow can ap- 
preciate the full force of this statement; words would be 
as useless in his case as they are needless in that of the ex 
perienced sufferer. ‘Tea is real; tea is earnest; tea is a ne 
cessity growing out of the very nature of things; tea is a 
“function” in very truth, and, to my mind, a most vital 
function of life in England. Americans would all be as 
nervous as pense in a pot if they drank tea at home as 
much and as often as the English do here; but only come 
to England and the most American of Americans will 
gladly strike his colors to tea. The stimulant is a neces 
sity second only to dinner. No one thinks of omitting it, 
but wherever he is, whatever he is doing, tea beckons at 
five like the finger of fate. The Church of England may 
become disestablished, but never tea. 

“What! not wait for tea! Why, 1 should have head 
aches all day long if I did not have my tea.” Thus the 
Englishwoman, who straightway rings ber tea-bell on 
hospitable thoughts intent Then the maid or butler 
brings in the tea table, covers it with a dainty white cloth 
of damask or embroidered linen, and pulls out shelves 
from underneath whereon are displayed the plates of thin 
bread-and-butter, cakes, and biscuits, which are always 
served with tea. I have never seen these little tea tables 
in America, with sliding or unfolding shelves underneath 
for the bread and cakes, leaving the whole top of the table 
for the tea service alone; but here they are quite common, 
and are certainly very handy. I have also seen the bread 
or cake served on a little circular bamboo or lightwood 
stand of three or four shelves just large enough for a 
plate; this is passed around, and each guest may take what 
he prefers without confusion or waiting. Hot muffins 
are sometimes served, and sometimes those delicious Eng- 
lish scones, something like our soda biscuit, buttered aud 
piping hot from the oven, Bread-and-butter is cut very 
thin and left just as sliced from the loaf. I have not yet 
seen it doubled into sandwiches. Cake is never omitted, 
but is tradition itself. I find it too sweet and destructive 
of flavor to go well with a delicate tea. Sometimes four 
or five different things are served, and tea becomes quite a 
hearty meal. 

I have always seen the tea service brought in on a tray, 
and never the tea table ready laid in the drawing-room, as 
it so often stands at home. The bell is rung for it, or the 
servant brings it at five without being told. Coffee is 
sometimes served with it. The other day I saw a most 
fascinating little hot-water kettle in a tea service. It was 
an exact reproduction in silver of one of the archaic Greek 
vases in the British Museum, with its queer imperfect 
shape, flaring spout like the muzzle of a blunderbuss, and 
incised design of grotesque lions. 

If you want to find your friend at home in London you 
must call at tea-time, unless she hasa‘‘day.” Other hours 
are hopeless, and even tea-time will often find her taking 
tea with other friends. ‘‘ Come in on such and such a day, 
or any day after five,” is the familiar answer to one in- 
quiring into the most likely time to find a friend at home; 
and ‘after five” one goes, and is far more often ushered 
directly up stairs than met with the chilling formula, “ not 
at home”—chilling indeed if one is aching for tea, al- 
though too often welcome when one is struggling with a 
formidable calling list. How formidable it is no one 
knows until brought face to face with it in London. 
Those who expect to accomplish fifteen calls in New 
York of an afternoon will meekly come down to eight 
when confronted with London's short hours and long dis- 
tances, and to two if the calls are scattered and a cab out 
of the question. A long-distance telephone would be a 
good calling substitute here. Ring up y de Ponsonby- 
Willoughby-Jones, talk about the weather, the dear Prince, 
the latest scandal, good-by, and ring ber off. This should 
be ‘‘ the latest” here, where you must be in a dozen places 
at once all over London. As it is not well to call before 
four or after six, and as London is spread out like a pan- 
cake and not long and thin like Italian gressinié, New York 
style, it is not difficult to recognize the hopelessness of the 
situation. Even the aristocracy are not all confined with- 
in the sacred precincts of Mayiair and Belgravia, and my 
lady's fastest pair would have to do some tall spr‘oting 
to accomplish anything. 

But to return to tea, which is getting cold, I said that 
“after five” one stood a chance of ane | shown up stairs 
to the drawing-room —upstairs because English drawing- 
rooms are glways on the second floor—and the visitor fol- 
lows the servant upwards at once. The family rooms are 
always on the first floor with the dining-room. This is a 
total reversal of familiar ways which the American must 
remember, else on entering an English house he will pause 
in doubt as to where to go. 

The servant takes your card and proceeds at once up 
stairs, and unless you know you are expected to follow 
you make a mental comment on the servant's lack of 
training, and begin to look about for the drawing-room 
yourself. Whatever the plan of an English house it is 
invariably on this fundamental principle—formality up- 
stairs, informality down, with the exception, of course, of 
the dining-room. But what if your friend is out after all, 
and you make a journey up stairs and down again for no- 
thing? Ah, but this never happens; the servant always 
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knows whether his mistress is in or out, receiving or not, 
and reports one thing or the other at the door. You get 
in, or you don’t get in. There is none of that ‘‘I'll see” 
business, during which you fret and fume away five or ten 
of your precious minutes while the servant is rushing 
about the house to find out what he ought to have known 
before.. He receives his orders in the —_ afternoon, 
and you may set out on a round of visits in London with 
the most absolute certainty that you need not make al- 
lowance for time lost at the door, even if a boarding- 
house or two be on your list. This state of things is 
blissful, and in sharp contrast with the memories of even 
Fifth Avenue butlers’ keeping one waiting through the 
golden moments of the calling afternoon. I am afraid 
this is a matter in which American women are not always 
particular enough. No orders in the household economy 
should be so precise as those which direct the servant 
what to say each afternoon at the door. Let any be for- 
gotten but these, which do not affect the family so much 
as the outside world of friends and visitors, whose time is 
not yours to trifle with unnecessarily. 

In England you are absolutely sure that the servant 
will make no mistake. He knows where his mistress is 
and what is her will, and you follow knowing what to ex- 
pect. If she is already in the drawing-room, he reads 
your card and announces your name; though your visit 
may be the most informal one in the world he heralds 
your approach and never hands in your card for her 
orders concerning it; her presence in the drawing-room 
means that she receives whoever comes, “day” or no 
“day,” and it is sufficient to announce the name at once. 
If she is notin the drawing-room you are ushered in and 
the servant retires to report your arrival. You never, 
never suffer that awkward position of sending up your 
card and being told that “my lady begs to be excused,” 
or “Mrs. —— is not receiving ’"—messages which cause 
an involuntary repulsed feeling at this time, but which, 
when received at the door, where they belong, have no 
chilling effect whatever. 

Arrived at the drawing-room, where we suppose tea al- 
ready in progress, you are not generally introduced. The 
announcement of your name is considered sufficient, and 
you are supposed to join in the conversation with stran- 
gers and acquaintances alike. I have found this to be so 
even in the case of a simple call or ‘dropping in” to tea, 
when only one other is present, and no function, even the 
most informal, is in question. If there is a special reason 
for an introduction, it takes place, but its absence seems 
to be the general rule here, and you make your calls 
expecting neither one thing nor the other, but taking it as 
it comes. I knew that not introducing at large affairs 
was an English custom, but I did not expect to find it in 
that informal phase of society one is more apt to meet 
with at tea. 

Just one more token of domestic system connected with 
English tea and I have finished. When you rise to go, 
your hostess rings a certain bell which calls the servant 
to the street door, where he stands ready to open it for 
you. In New York, at formal “ days” or teas, the ser- 
vant is of course stationed at the door for this purpose, 
but if you are making a simple call he is too often not 
warned of your departure, and you are left to fumble 
with the various handles, which are invariably different 
for every front door in the city. It is never so here, but 
~~ pass comfortably out with that soothing sense of be- 
ng well cared for which is tle charm of English household 
regulations, and which adds not a little to the pleasure and 
comfort of English tea. 

EvizaBetTa CynTHIA BARNEY. 


PATRIOTIC SISTERHOODS. 
I. 


sb this day of patriotic societies there are many who 
would join them if they knew how to do so, and the 
uestion ‘“‘ How can I become a Colonial Dame or a 
Jaughter of the Revolution?” is heard continually. 

Being a Colonial Dame in almost every case gives one 
the right to bea Daugbter of the Revolution, for were not 
the colonists the progenitors of the Revolutionary heroes? 
So that in finding an eligible colonial ancestor we usually 
find ourselves, midway in our pedigree, with an ancestor 
in the Revolution as well. 

The Colonial Dames of the State of New York have a 
pos eligibility list, and the Society of Colonial Dames 
1as the same requirements, although it publishes no list. 
So, dear lady, you must first be sure that you had a 
colonial ancestor who did service for the colonies prior 
to the year 1783, and who was a resident of the colonies 
before 1750. Then, if he belonged to New Amsterdam and 
was a Dutchman, you will find whether he was entitled to 
a place on the New York eligibility list. Was he one of 
the Directors-General of the Province of New Nether- 
land, or a member of their Council? was he one of the 
twelve men, eight men, or nine men? was he a Patroon, a 
Burgomeister, or a Schoat-Fiscaal? a Commissioner of 
either Indian affairs, of boundaries, or of treaties with 
other colonies? or was he a commissioned officer of 
troops under Dutch colonial rule? You say ‘‘no” to all 
these? Then we will try to find him under English 
rule. Was he a Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor, a 
Chief Justice of the Province, a member of the Governor's 
Council, or of the Assembly for at least two years, or of 
the Colonial Congress of 1723, 1754, or 1765, or a Speaker of 
the Provincial Assembly, a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
an Attorney-General, a Judge of the Court of gers a 
Presiding Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, or a High 
Sheriff of the county? Or was he a commander of 
forces or a commissioned officer of the militia of the 
Province of New York, or a Commissioner appointed to 
treat with other colonies? A Secretary, a Deputy Secre- 
tary, ora of the Council, a Surveyor-General 
of customs or of lands, all of the Province of New York? 
A Chancellor, or a Master of the Rolls of the Court of 
Chancery,a Mayor or a Recorder of either New York or 
Albany prior to 1776, or a Superintendent of Indian 
affairs at the same date? A of a Manor, or a Presi- 
dent of King’s College, New York? 

Are you ildered with all that your ancestor may 
have been? You think that you had one that fulfils one 
of these requirements? Then look for his name in the in- 
dex, volume of the Documents Relating to the Colonial His- 
tory of New York, to be found in any public library, and 
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make a note of his doings and the dates of them; then 
trace your pedigree from him, and when it is so traced 
you can make your application, asking a member of the 
society to propose you and another to second your appli- 
cation. You can then apply to the president of the so- 
ciety that you wish to join. Mrs. Howard Townsend is 
the president of both the National Society of the Co- 
Jonial Dames of America and of the Colonial Dames of 
the State of New York. To the National Society belong 
all the thirteen State societies. Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer 
is the president of the Society of Colonial Dames, that 
has Chapters in every State. The requirements are the 
same, or nearly so,in each. There are to be found now 
so many published records of the baptisms and ma’ 

in the early churches that it is no difficult matter to fill 
out the dates in every generation. But you say that 
you have more than one colonial ancestor. Then you 
must choose the one from whom you prefer t% claim de- 
scent, and keep the others for your supplemental papers. 
If the one you choose js of later date than the English 
rule, then he must have belonged to the American period, 
and he must have been either a member of the Committee 
of Safety or a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
or a member of either the Continental Congress in 1774-5-6 
or of the Provincial Congress in 1775-6. And then surely 
you will find that his son was fighting for the country 
and flag so dear to us all, and that will enable you to 
become either a Daughter of the American Revolution 
or a Daughter of the Revolution, of each of which socie- 
ties there are Chapters in almost every town. 

And then, dear lady, when you have been admitted to 
either or both of these societies, to which we have tried 
to give you a helping hand, bring up your daughters to 
follow in your footsteps. And do not let them forget 
their descent from the colonists, who worked and gave 
their substance, and later did not hold back even their 
sons, that those who followed them might possess the 
goodly heritage of a free country. 

CaTHERINE T. R. MaTTuHEws. 


ICE SPORTS ON THE SHREWSBURY. 


7}AMOUS alike in winter and summer for the oppor- 
tunities it presents to the sport-loving world, the 
Shrewsbury River is now the scene of a gay wiuter car- 
nival. For miles it is frozen solid, and the smooth ice is 
almost without a crack to mar its even surface. The in- 
habitants of Red Bank are the people to be envied at 
present, for it is at this point that the ice is in the best 
condition and is most accessible. But they are not al- 
lowed a monopoly of the enjoyment. Report soon spread 
the news far and wide, and strangers from all the neigh- 
boring New Jersey towns and even from New York have 
found their way to the scene. The towns-people have be- 
come quite accustomed to the - of pilgrims, skates in 
hand, wending their way toward the river or asking to 
be directed thereto by the shortest cut. As a matter of 
fact, it is not a hard trip from New Yor‘ city, and the 
sport will well repay an enthusiastic skater for the trouble. 
A trifle over an hour on the cars, and you are at the Red 
Bank station. From there you can reach the river and 
be on the ice in ten minutes. 

It is said that on New-Year’s day there were two thou- 
sand.people on the ice at one time. I can well believe it, 
for when I was there, a short time afterward, the num- 
ber of skaters ran well up into the hundreds as the after- 
noon wore on, and the holiday crowd would naturally 
have been much lJarger.. I was fortunate enough to have 
pleasant weather, the ice was in fine condition, and the 
river looked very picturesque. A light powdering of 
snow the night before caused everything to sparkle as the 
sun flashed out from the hazy clouds which obscured it 
at intervals. As far as the eye could see down the river, 
and from one shore to the other, the glistening surface ex. 
tended unbroken. At the dock near by lay two large 
steamboats, ice-bound hard and fast for the winter. Along 
the bank in front of the boat-houses, and skimming here 
and there on the river, were many ice-yachts. It was to 
the skaters that my attention was at first directed. Re- 
membering that the Shrewsbury is almost always frozen 
during some part of the winter, even though it be a mild 
one, and that the races of the National Skating Associa- 
tion were held there two years ago, I looked about for the 
specimens of proficiency which such facts would warrant. 
It was a day on which no races were to be held, so the 
speed-skaters were not in evidence, but there were grace- 
ful figure-skaters and people who it was plain to see were 
gliding along leisurely and swiftly for their own special 
enjoyment, without regard to the opinion or admiration 
of others. One man seemed to be particularly fond of 
the outer edge, and the long Dutch roll which is a devel- 
opment of it. He attracted considerable attention as he 
swung gracefully along, his vigorous strokes making each 
curve perfect, and his absolute control over his balance 
preventing any awkward jérk as he changed alternately 
from the right foot to the left. By way of variety he 
would occasionally skate the outer edge backwards, which 
is a more difficult performance. Beginners find this 
movement of the outer edge, either forwards or back- 
wards, hard to learn, but it is one of the prettiest thin 
in figure-skating, and forms the basis, er with the 
inside edge, of the more complicated such as 
reckers, figures of eight, grape-vines, and others known 
only to the expert in this branch of skating. A short 
distance away two young women were executing a rather 
puzzling figure wherein they continually stuned and re- 

each other. It had a pretty effect, but they were 
skating so rapidly that it was difficult to see just how the 
movement was done. 

Sailing on skates was a rather novel thing to me, though 
it is not a new pastime. The wind was blowing up fresh, 
and I watched with some concern a skater who was trying 
to get fairly launched, so to speak. His sail was large, 
the wind caught it in puffs, and it seemed as if he would 
certainly upset himself in getting started. But he was 
Saely successful, and looked, as he flew by, as if he thor- 
ough i, enjoyed being his own boat and making the wind 

ush him along. On another part of the river a group of 

ys were playing hockey or “shinney.” They were 

not disturbed by the other skaters, who evidently had a 
wholesome fear of raps from the shinney sticks. 

Although skating is naturally the most common amuse- 
ment of those who frequent the river, there is another 
which attracts universal interest. The Shrewsbury has 
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long been known as the home of ice-yachis as well as of 
the more familiar water craft, Every day when the wind 
is strong enough and not too violent or ogg cage yachts 
are flying along the frozen surface with their sails out- 
spread like great white wings. The speed which they at- 
tain is tremendous, and when put down in figures seems 
incredible, but any one who has watched an ice-yacht at 
her best will be loath to declare it exaggerated. A good 
idea of the rate may be obtained when one is told that the 
Hudson River yachts often race with the New York Cen- 
tral trains on the shore, and that the latter are soon left so 
far behind as to render the race one-sided and conse- 
quently urinteresting. Seventy miles an hour has often 
been acco:aplished by the fast craft, and probably even 
more, 

There has always been rivalry between the Shrewsbury 
yachts and those of the Hudson River fleet. In fact, 
these are ptobably the only places where regular races are 
held, though ice-yachting is common on Lake Champlain, 
Lake Ontario, and on Canadian waters. Nearly every sea- 
son improvements have been’ made in the construction of 
the craft. It has been found that yachts of about fifty 
feet in length are the most satisfactory and the fastest. 
When the length is increased much over this the greater 
friction counterbalances the gain in powcr and sail area. 
I have not heard of women managing ice-yachts them- 
selves, but they often sail in them as passengers. There 
is a good deal of room in the larger boats, so that they can 
easily carry several besides the crew. 

AvELIA K. BRAINERD. 


FRENCH KVENING CLOAK. 
See illustration on front page. 

OTHING can exceed the luxury of the cloaks worn 
this winter over evening dresses. They are of the 
richest fabrics, ornamented in some cases with furs of 
great value, in others with the becoming crinkled furs 
that are effective yet not costly. These cloaks are of 
great size, their width being something extraordinary, and 
their length sufficient to cover the dress entirely. They 
are cut in large circular shape, or else they are easy-fitting 
redingotes with enormous sleeves. In either case they are 
completed by pretty and effective cape collars trimmed 
with fur. The lining is especially attractive, consisting 
of a brocade or of satin of some bright and charming 
coloring. In order to make such cloaks exceedingly 
warm they are partly interlined with wool wadding light. 
ly tacked inside the lining. Fur linings, of course, are 
preferable; those of ermine or chinchilla are a costly lux- 
ury, but the white crinkled mandarin lamb-skin or Thibet 

fur linings are less expensive and are light yet warm. 
The cloak illustrated is of silver-gray velvet trimmed 
with white Thibet fur in wide bands. The full long cloak 
is attached to a yoke which is covered by a collet bordered 
and banded with fur. An effective lining of dark satin 
is used, and it is not unusual to prefer black satin lining. 
The fur forms a high collar-band and borders the fronis 

from neck to foot. 


MUSIC. 


N unfortunate accident to M. César Thomson’s hand 

LX deprived the Philharmonic Society of the brilliant 
violinist’s services at the public rehearsal and third con- 
cert, on January 11th and 12th. Necessities which force 
a change of soloist at the eleventh hour often prove a 
windfall to the young artist waiting impatiently for an 
opportunity to be heard; and the resources of our me- 
tropolis should enable even the Philharmonic Society to 
secure, on short notice, a dignified and worthy repre- 
sentative of its high standards and traditions. But, odd- 
ly enough, two piano-forte duets were substituted for M. 
Thomson's number—the Goldmark Concerto in A-minor 
for violin—and althongh the Misses Sutro deserve credit 
for a performance which was intelligent and in good 
taste, they were manifestly out of place and wholly inef- 
fective. The fine orchestra and its eloquent leader can 
afford to do without a soloist; and it is a pity to destroy 
the scheme of an organization whose chief aim is the in 
terpretation of orchestral music by dragging in a disturb- 
ing element in order to partially fulfil the conditions of 
the programme. With the exception of this blemish, the 
concert proved delightful. . It opened with Dvordk’s 
Overture Trilogy, a composition, which was heard for 
the first time at a concert given in Carnegie Hall on Octo- 
ber 21, 1892, when it was played from manuscript and 
led by the composer. Herr Seidl’s reading revealed every 
detail of this most interesting work, and the members of 
the society responded to his magnetic influence, playing 
with superb unity and finish. i 

The first movement of the Trilogy, entitled ‘‘ Nature,” 
places one in touch with the spirit of the woods. It is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and the enchanting intervals and sug- 
gestive sounds, picturing the wild free life of the forest 
rather than pastoral life, possess an indescribable power 
to penetrate and thrill—a power which stirs one’s soul 
with the excess of mere tonal beauty. In the second 
movement, marked ‘‘ Life: Carneval,” the characteristics 
are of pronounced Slavonic color; and through the vivid 
Bohemian dance-measure runs a dialogue amoroso, intro- 
ducing the theme which connects the three parts of the 
overture. In the concluding movement, “ Love: Othello,” 
the dramatic scene in which Desdemona is murdered by 
the Moor finds a direct and detailed. representation, the 
hitherto tender phrase being perverted to sinister and 
tragic utterance and used asa final sombre cry. An old 
favorite, Raff's melodious and picturesque Lenore Sym- 
phony, filled the latter portion of the programme. It is 
a transparent work, and was therefore a relief to those 
whose nerves and mind had been somewhat overstrained. 
The audience received it with affectionate interest and 
most enthusiastic applause, and it was magnificently ren- 
dered in a manner which enhanced its loveliness. 

On Tuesday afternoon, January 15th, Carnegie Hall was 
filled with representative musical people to listen to the 

reat artist Eugéne Ysaye in his second recital. Miss 
Prafflin was indisposed, and M. Lachaume had a sprained 
wrist, but the programme was followed with few changes 
and no important omissions, thanks to Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Paolo Gallico, who came to. M. Ysaye’s 
relief, and proved, of course, thoroughly satisfactory. 
The Kreutzer Sonata, Wilhelmj’s paraphrases of Parsifal 
and Siegfried, the *‘ Siciliano and Presto” from Bach's 
G-minor Sonata, and the Beethoven Romance in F were 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


iven with a devotion, breadth, and loftiness absolutely 

yond criticism, and of the highest possible value to 
the student of music, On the evening of the same day 
two youthful artists were introduced. Miss Frida Simon- 
son, of Berlin, a pianist, and Juanito Maven, a violinist, 
Miss Simonson —aged ten—played the Beethoven Con- 
cerio in C-minor, with the he open orchestra under 
Mr. Damroscli’s leadership; and Master Manen was heard 
in Lalo's Spanish Symphony. Both children are talented, 
and have been well taught, but they are still too young 
for satisfactory tone or breadth, and the little pianist was 
overpowered by the orchestral accompaniments, in spite 
of Mr. Damrosch’s endeavors to shade them as delicately 
as the occasion warranted. 

Masseuet’s Manon Lescaut, with Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
in the title réle, was the event of the opera week at the 
Metropolitan. The audience assembled to welcome the 
young American prima donna on Wednesday evening, 
January 16th, was a brilliant one—in the accepted sense 
of fashionable people, handsome toilettes, and jewels— 
and scemed disposed to enjoy the music and admire Miss 
Sanderson’s beauty. Manon was given here in 1885, at the 
old Academy of Music, but with the exception of Miss 
Minnie Hauk and Siguor Del Puente the cast was a poor 
one, and the opera was not favorably brought out. On 
Wednesday evening the scenery and costumes were ex- 
cellent. M. Jean de Reszké sang and acted the part of 
the Chevalier des Grieux with grace aud finish, Signor 
Ancona was a good Lescaut, and Castlemary an admirable 
Guillot; and M. Plangon is ulways delightful to listen to, 
one’s only regret being that his réles are often too small 
for that magnificent voice and beautiful delivery. Manon 
is a graceful opera which belongs to the Opéra Comique 
and to a'much smaller opera-house than our Metropolitan, 
which should be reserved for grand opera. Miss Sander- 
son’s performance was exceedingly attractive, for her vocal 
and dramatic work demonstrated careful training and ex- 
perience. Her voice is not beautiful, nor has it great pow- 
er, but she sings with finesse, and acts with charm, grace, 
and assurance—a Parisian cultivation which stands her in 
good stead, and which was immediately recognized and 
approved of—and, in short, she promises to become popu- 
lar with the New York public. G. W. 


THE PUTENTIAL MOOD. 


oe is a certain power in suggestiveness which is 

never to be found in plain statements of facts. Ex- 
actly why this is so it is hard to define. But it is a fact 
which is made large use of by all artists. Doubtless 
much of its charm is in the subtle flattery it imparts to 
each spectator or auditor, the inference being that he 
alone has power to discern the hidden meaning of the 
artist, which is too delicate to be observed by the major- 
ity of mev. And another part of its charm is this: it 
displays a hidden power which men may guess at, but 
of which they are not sure. And it is the hidden power, 
which men must either love or fear, which; always at- 
tracts them. 

Much of the same charm, and for somewhat the same 
reason, seems to lie in the masterly use of the potential 
rather than of the imperative mood. With apologies for 
the pun, it may be said that the potential mood is invari- 
aly the more potent when used by those who understand 
it. It ‘‘can” suggest a power which ‘‘may” be mighty, 
and this hidden and half-expressed power is yielded to by 
weak aud strong alike, although for different reasons— 
by the weak, because the weak always fear what they do 
not fully understand; by the strong, because the strong 
love and yield always to the power that seeks to per- 
suade rather than to compel. 

It is the potential power expressed in the potential 
mood which is essentially and especially the power of the 
woman. It is the hidden suggestiveness of this power 
which attracts, conciliates, convinces, and rules weak and 
strong men alike, and which is yielded to by them for dif- 
ferent reasons, according to their differing natures. It is 
not because the power is a weak one that men yield to it. 
A potential power “ may” be the strongest upon earth. 
And to become a masterly artist in using it to govern the 
minds and hearts of men is an ability which may be given 
to any woman who perceives that it is possible for her to 
acquire it. ‘Through it she may become mistress of weak 
and strong natures alike—of the weak, because they al- 
ways fear what they do not comprehend; and of the 
strong, because the strong are glad to yield to a power 
_ rules by gentleness and love instead of violence and 

ear. 

We hear sometimes of the ‘‘ power which lies in weak- 
ness,” of the “force of tenderness.” We see the idea 
sometimes expressed in the brawny man who obeys hum- 
bly, either from love or fear, the small or sickly woman, 
or we see it in the gentleness which seems to compel ado- 
ration and obedience from the stronger to the weaker. 
But that these things have a meaning apart from a figu- 
rative use of the words, or that such mental power is a real 
and not an imaginary one, perhaps women do not often 
consider, But it may be the time has come when wo- 
men who ‘‘can” think ‘“may” think to some purpose, 
although they “may” only express themselves in the 
potential mood. Eva Lovett. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 65. 


CHARMING calling costume is of silver-gray ribbed 
satin combined with lavender-blue velvet. Tie model 
is from Madame Noiret Vincenot of Paris. A cuirass cor- 
sage of the satin is covered by miroir velvet of the laven- 
der-blue shade, cut out and embroidered in most elaborate 


fashion, representing a yoke and girdle with a lattice ° 


pattern between. A band of dark mink is around the 
neck and forms slight epaulettes along the armholes. 
Balloon puffs of velvet form the top of sleeves which are 
close below and are made of the embroidered velvet over 
satin. 

The ample skirt is of plain gray satin, falling in thick 
folds at the back and bordered with mink fur. 
muff is of the two materials combined trimmed with fur 
bands and short tails. 

A large hat of black felt has the brim fancifully shaped 
and faced with black velvet. A velvet bow set in front 
has ends pointed on the sides to give breadth, and below 
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An evening dress from Madame Piret of Paris is of bro- 
caded faille in Pompadour colors, blue and pale rose. 
The low moras is cut square, with garlands of roses ex- 
tending over the shoulders, and leaving them bare at the 
top and somewhat in 1830 fashion. The front of the waist 
is festooned with strands of pearls. ‘The butterfly sleeves 
—newer than the balloon puffs—are of rose-colored miroir 
velvet, and this velvet extends in jabots down the front 
each side of the beads. A garland of roses edges the top 
of the waist, and a cluster of the flowers is at the belt. 
The skirt of brocaded faille opens up one side, showing a 
point of pink velvet, and is bordered with pink roses. 






| ANSWERS-TO “i 
CORRESPONDENTS 


E.S. M.—You will find rules for the game probably in any book of 
card es. Arrange your tubler, prizes, ete., the sume as for pro- 
gressive euchre. 

A. B. C.--An oak frame covered with grass-cloth, ebony with denim, 
or cherry with gray canvas, will any of them make a pretty screen for 
you to paint. 

Morure.—No calls are necessary on either hand after your daugh- 
oe oe introduced ; they will, of course, be invited tu most places 
with you. 

Souovor-Giet.—The seal and stamping of paper need not be the 
seme, thon ow should harmonize in general design. A single old 
English letter makes a very prey seal, though there is no objection to 
your using the crest if you desire. 

lanonanor.—Separate cards for the reception are enclosed with the 
church invitation. A lady may reply that she too has enjoyed the 
dance. The hostess should explain to the man that she has a {riend 
she desires him to meet, and then take him to the girl. 

Isanetoee.—* Mr. and Mrs, John Smith regret that a previons en- 
gagement prevents them from — | Mrs. Henry Brown's kind in- 
vitation for bi wee | evening, June tenth.” This is probably the form 
you desfre, although your inquiry is somewhat indefinite. 

L., lowa.—A lady follows the usher down the aisle at theatre, pre- 
ceding her escort; she is of course presented at a reception before the 
man who is attending her. 

C.—“ The Blank Club desires the honor of the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith,” is correct for a very formal affair, For an informal vc- 
carion the club may request the pleasure of the company of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, 

Anrtier,—The artist Albert Sterner is at present in Paris. 

Heten anv C. L, C.—See the article “The Baby's Layette,” in Bazan 
No. 19 of last year's volnme. Besides this descriptive article the num- 
ber contains a pattern sheet with patterns of infants’ clothing. If you 
have not the paper you can order it from Harper & Brothers. 

Countey Marron.—The finger-bow! is need at dinner, and at break- 
fast when a fruit course is served; at luucheon it is optional. At 
diuner the bow! is placed on the dessert-plate, on a doily, and brovght 
on when the table is cleared for desrert. The bowl and doily are re- 
moved from the plate and placed at one side. It would hardly do to 
have them on the table at the beginning. The Hapert Waitress, a 
handy little book published by Harper & Brothers, describes all these 
minor points of service in the utmost detail, and would be very useiul 
to you. 

C, B. O.—Shirt waists of wash fabrics already exhibited in the shops 
for next summer are made precisely as they were last year, in the way 
= describe—with a shallow yoke in back, gathered soft front, and 
sigh collar, tarned over or standing, as one preters. The sleeves are 
large, and are gathered into wristbands or wide cuffs. The wide skirt 
with many godet pleats now in fashion will probably remain in favor. 

Louise T,—Use gray silk heavily ribbed for new sleeves to your 





reas, 

C. A. M.—Pronounce Svengali in three syllables, with broad a and 
short é Use bread crumbs for cleansing your slippers, and a little 
French chalk. Slippers are preferred to ** ties" for evening wear. 

Towy.—There ie no epeciticd time for a widow to wear her veil over 
her face. It is a matter of individual taste, and aleo comfort. In the 
winter the crape is endurab'te, while in summer it would be most un- 
wholesome, 

AN OLp Sunscoewer,—For a frost fairy a round full skirt and baby- 
waist with balloon sleeves of white tulle, spangled with crystal drops 
and edged with swan’s-down and crystal bead trimming. The tuile 
should be mounted over satin; a cheap | will answer. Flowin, 
hair slightly trosted with diamond dust, & small tiara of pearl, 


silver, and crystal beads strung on wire and surmounted by a silver 


star. Silver wand tipped with a star. 

lowa.—Get a tailor suit of cloth with cape or jacket for the cere- 
mony and the journey. A crépon dress will be suitable for her visit- 
ing dress in March in a Southern town. She might also have a prett 
light taffeta silk for occasions. Some pretty siik waists and a Dlnck 
satin skirt will complete her outfit. 

G. A. B,—Make your stripes of pale blue followed by rose-pink, then 
cream white and bright green. 


SOME NEW GOWNS. 


See iliuetrations on page 68. 


DINNER gown of black satin is suitable for wear at 
Lany evening entertainment excepting a ball. This 
gown.is made with wide long skirt very much gored on 
the hips. The principal fulness at the top of the skirt is 
gathered into as narrow a'space'as possible at the back, 
and the back breadths are made unusually full, and flare 
out at the botiom somewhat in fan effect. 

The skirt does not hang out in the front and back so 
much as do the skirts made for walking costumes, and 
is in consequence much more graceful, The sleeves are 
made in large square puffs which stand out straight from 
the shoulders, and are gathered into a narrow tight band 
just above the elbow. The front of the waist is covered 
with accordion-pleated chiffon which is drawn in a wide 
point to the belt. ‘The waist, which is cut down in a low 

uare effect, is finished with folds of bluck satin ribbon 
which are put over the shoulders and across the back and 
the bust. On either side of the bust is a butterfly bow of 
the ribbon held down with a broad buckle of Rhine stones. 
Across the chiffon at the belt is a narrow fold of the black 
satin ribbon finished with smaller bows and smaller buckles. 
From the belt to the bottom of the skirt hang two long 
ends of black satin ribbon about four inches in width. 
These are sewed fast to the skirt a few inches above the 
hem, and where they are fastened are large Rhine-stone 
buckles like those on the waist. The effect of the gown 
is somewhat princesse, as the waist and skirt fit so close 
that there is no perceptible joining at the w 4 

A black cloth costume is of the new rough wool goods. 
The skirt and waist of this costume are poe in two sepa- 
rate pieces, and are so finished that either can be worn 
with other gowns. The skirt is. between five and six 
ge = in width around the bottom, and the back hangs out 

three full round pleats—a modified version of the organ 
pleats so fashionable this season. They are narrow 
at the tops and are fastened inside by narrow bands: of 
elastic half-way down the skirt. They are allowed to 
flare open to their full width, and the back of the skirt is 
in consequence always becoming. These skirts are gen- 
erally lined with silk and interlined with a thin hair-cloth 
which gives the required stiffness, and is not affected by 
the damp weather as was the crivoline with which the 
bottom of all gowns used to be faced. The front breadth 








of the skirt is quite narrow at 
the top, but is the full width of 
the goods at the hem. The 
side breadths are also tapered 
to the waist, and the whole 
skirt is most carefully fitted 
over the hips. The material is 
made up so that the effect is 
bayadere. This is not so be 
coming to stout women, but 
the same style of skirt can be 
made with the perpendicular 
lines quite as easily 

The waist of this gown is 
very odd and quite elaborate 
There is an under-waist of 
striped black and white silk, 
narrow stripes, which is fitted 
tight to the figure. Over this 
is luid, back and front, three 
bands of the black cloth. The 
middle band in front is made 
to look like a box-pleat, and is 
turned over and in at the belt 
The side forms are of the 
cloth, and the sleeves are also 
of the same material. The col 
lar is made of a piece of black 
or white ribbon folded in the 
new stock fashion, crossing at 
right anglesin front. The skirt 
fits over the waist,and is finish 
ed with a narrow fold of black 
satin. The sleeves are put in 
very full at the armholes, with 
several flat pleats on the shoul- 
ders. They are of the leg-o’ 
mutton shape, but droop 80 
much towards and over the el 
bow that they appear like puff 
ed sleeves. From the elbow to 
the wrist they fit tight to the 
arm, and are quite long, entire 
ly covering the wrist. There 
is no trimming of any kind on 
the entire costume, which owes 
its effectiveness to its simpli- 
city and finish of detail. The 
skirt clears the ground all the 
way around, but its exagger- 
ated width makes it look long. 

The illustration shows a 
house gown made with plain 
skirt and fancy waist. The 
skirt is of crépon—« very dark 
royal purple —of the new 
weave of crépon, which is quite 
different from any of the for 
mer styles. In appearance it 
bears a curious resemblance to 
quilting. It hangs most grace- 
fully, and has a silk finish 
which is exceedingly hand 
some, and gives it a distinctive 
look that is most desirable 
The skirt is cut in the newest 
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fashion, and measures nearly 
seven yards around the bottom. 
It is fitted smoothly over the 
hips, and if there are darts the 
must be cleverly concealed, 
The desired smoothness is at- 
tained by goring the side and 
front breadths sharply at the 
top. The fulness in the back 
is all gathered into as small a 
space as ible, so that there 
is none of the plain effect that 
is always unbecoming. Some 
dressmakers put a narrow flat 
wire in the hem of these skirts 
to hold oat the folds which are 
formed by the weight of the 
material, and to which petti- 
coats, no matter how stiff, can- 
not give the desired effect. 

The fancy waist for this 
gown can be worn equally well 
with any other than the crépon 
skirt. It is made of white sat- 
in covered entirely with heavy 
black net. The silk under-lin- 
ing is made tight-fitting and 
very carefully boned. The 
white satin, covered with the 
net, is made to have a full look 
in front, drawn to a point at 
the waist. From the neck to a 
little below the waist-line is a 
double box-pleat which tapers 
down most becomingly, and is 
turned under and fastened into 
the belt. Over the shoulders 
and around the neck are flat 
bands of jet passementerie. 
The sleeves are very large, of 
the leg-o’-mutton shape, fitting 
tight to the arm from just be- 
low the elbow to the wrist, 
where there is a dainty finish 
of points of jet passementerie. 
The sleeves are fitted in at the 
shoulder with several flat 
pleats, which gives the re- 
quired droop and shows to 
best advantage the lines of the 
shoulders. The jet bands over 
the shoulders are finished with 
= fringe. This gown should 

lined throughout with silk, 
particularly if made of crépon, 
and there should be two ruffles 
of silk, pinked or corded, for 
the balayeuse. All skirts of 
such width require a good ba- 
layeuse to make them hang out 
well around the bottom. 


HOUSE GOWN WITH PLAIN SKIRT AND FANCY WAIST. 

















MY LADY NOBODY,’ 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE TRYST. 


se next day passed in an atmosphere of sombre ex- 

pectation. Ursula and Harriet barely spoke to one 
another; the latter seemed to be holding aloof. Mynheer 
Mopius took his niece the round of the house, amid a 
steady flow of self-laudation, and Ursula put in pleasing 
adjectives at full-stops. He showed her everything, even 
to the water supply and the wine-cellar. There was but 
one exception, his wife's store-cupboard ; Mevrouw Mopius, 
to his annoyance, actually held out in refusing the key. 
But he found a compensation in unmitigated china and 
glass. 





After a morning thus profitably spent, the afternoon 
brought a long drive aud a visit to a flower show. The 
drive was merely an opportunity for parading Mynheer 
Mopius’s equipage amongst the beauties of nature; but 
that gentleman was made happy, after prolonged anxiety 
and craning, by meeting the very people he was desirous 


should see it. The visit to the exhibition, however, must 
be regarded as an act of kindness to his guest, for the 
committee had had the manifest stupidity to award Myn- 
heer Mopius’s double dahlias a third prize. 

In the gardens Ursula espied Gerard, with his cousin 
Helen, amongst a crowd of stylish-looking people, whom 
Jacébus described as “swells.” She had received, that 
morning,the promised card for the Baroness van Trossart’s 
party,and she would gladly have sought an occasion of 
thanking the sender, but to this proposal her uncle, in a 
sudden fit of shyness, opposed resolute and almost ram- 
pant refusal. 

I don’t want to know the people,” he repeated, ex- 
citedly, his eyes fixed on the distinguished group by the 
central lake. “I don’t want to have anything to say to 
them. Ursula, you belong to my party. I desire you to 
stay where you are.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Ursula, offended; ‘‘though of 
course I should not have gone up to him as long as he 
was conversing with that violet-nosed old woman in blue.” 

* Began in Hazrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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‘That lady is the wife of the Governor, and I will thank 
you to speak of her with more respect.” 

Ursula listened in amazement. She was not enough a 
student of human nature to explain her uncle's change of 
front. She went and sat down on the bench beside her 
aunt, with a few kind words about the weather. 

**Oh, beautiful!” gasped Mevrouw Mopius. *‘‘Jacébus, 
don’t you think it is time we went home?” 

Jacobus assented, and in the midst of plans for to-mor- 
row sought to impress upon Ursula the number and im- 
portance of hie acquaintances, as instanced by frequent 
salutes 

Ursula came upon her aunt alone in the drawing-room 
half an hour before dinner. The vast apartment was 


darkened to a mellow-glow behind its yellow venetians. 
Mevrouw Mopius sat with closed eyes and cavernous 
cheeks before her unused frame. She stirred as the door 
opened, and beckoned her niece to her side. 

** My dear,” she said, in a faint voice, ‘‘ come and sit by 
me fora minute. I have something to ask you.” Ursula 
obeyed. ‘‘ Your uncle was speaking of the opera for to- 
morrow night. I want you to tell him you don’t care to 
go.” 
** But I do care,” objected the girl. ‘I think it’s simply 
glorious. I've never been to the opera before.” 

‘*My dear, I can assure you it’s not worth seeing. The 
singers make such a noise you can’t hear a word they 
say. Not that that matters, for they always say the same 
thing.” 

“Oh, but I should like it,” repeated Ursula. 

‘Say, for my sake, that you don’t care to go.” Me- 
vrouw Mopius’s manner became very nervous. ‘ Ursula, 
I can’t go out at night. Have you set your heart on this 
performance?” 

“Yes, aunt,” said the girl, frankly; ‘ but even if I 
hadn’t, I shouldn’t know of any valid excuse. However, 
I can very well go with Harriet and uncle. I'll tell him 
you'd rather not.” 

Mevrouw Mopius clutched her arm. ‘' Hold same 
tongue,” she said, quite roughly. ‘‘1 didn’t want to have 
you here. I tell you so honestly. I knew it would be 
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like this. It was Jacébus. Poor fellow, I suppose he felt 


now I’m here, I can’t begin inventing a parcel of lies. 
You must tell uncle yourself, aunt, please.” 

Mevrouw Mopius tightened her grip till the nails dug 
into the flesh. She turned her dull eyes full on Ursula. 
“Girl,” she gasped, ‘‘ what are you, with your little 
pleasures or prejudices, to come athwart such a sorrow as 
mine? I'll tell you my secret, if it must be. Swear, first, 


that you'll not breathe it to a living soul.” 
Ursula was alarmed by her aunt’s earnest manner. “I 
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can’t swear,” she said, in a flurt 
ise. I never swore in my life. 

‘‘ Swear!” repeated the other woman, under her 
breath; unconsciously she tightened her grasp 
till Ursula shrieked aloud. ‘‘Hush! Are you 
mad? He'll hear. Oh, is that it?’ She relaxed 
her hold. ‘* Fool, did you never feel pain?” 

‘*I—I don’t know,” gasped Ursula, now thor- 
oughly frightened, convinced that her aunt must 
have mad fits, of which no one had spoken. 

‘Swear, I tell you. Say, ‘So help me, God 
Almighty.’ Louder. Let me hearit. Now lis- 
ten. I'm ill, incurably ill. Never mind what 
tie doctor calls the illness. Enough that he says 
I can’t live beyond two months. Perhaps he’s 
mistaken. They often are. Not that I want to 
live. Not in this agony,my God! Not except 
for him. Ursula, your uncle knows nothing. I 
don’t want him to know. . I'd bear twice as 
much—if I could—so that he shouldn't know. 
Poor fellow, he has his faults, perhaps, but he’s 
so soft-hearted, he can’t bear to see suffering, not 
even to hear of it. There, now, I have told you. 
I’ve never told a living soul, asI said. I can hide 
it from him, Ursula, if things go on as usual, 
But I can't go taking long drives, or to flower 
shows, and, oh, Ursula dear, I can’t go out at 
night.” 

Ursula was dumb-struck with horror and pity. 
Still, she could not help feeling, even at that 
moment, that her visit to her uncle was becoming 
hopelessly perplexed. She had expected a ound 
of gayeties, all the delights of a début. 

‘I'll do whatever you wish me to,” she said, helpless- 
ly. ‘* Oh, aunt, I’m so sorry, but I hope you'll get better. 
Father says doctors never know.” 

** Not about curing, they don’t,” replied her aunt, grim- 
ly. ‘* Now, Ursula, remember, not a word. It’s a secret 
between you and me. I don’t think it’ll be for very long. 
Move away: I hear some one coming.” 

Harriet entered the room with her novel under her arm. 
Presently she looked up at Mevrouw. Mopius’s deathly 
countenance lying back as if asleep, and nodded meaning- 
ly to Ursula. Mynheer Mopius came in, and his wife sat 
up. ‘‘Jacébus,” she. said, ‘‘ you were laughing at the 
blueness of my sky yesterday. I saw one in the exhibi- 
tion “te | that was every bit as blue.” 

‘* But did you look at the real article up above us?” 
questioned Jacébus, 

**No,” admitted Mevrouw Mopius; ‘‘I didn’t think of 
that.” 





ry, ‘‘ but I'll prom- 


Harriet rose hurriedly from dessert. ‘* Aunt is tired,” 
she said. ‘* You must excuse us, uncle,” and she offered 
Mevrouw her arm. At the door she turned. ‘* You don’t 
want me just now, I suppose?” she continued, “I am 
going out to get a breath'of fresh air.” 

“Yes,” added Ursula, quickly, “ Harriet and I are 
going for a walk.” 





A moment later the two girls met on the bedroom land- 


ing. Both were dressed to go out. Harriet had a white 
feather on her hat and ared shawloveronearm. ‘‘ Leave 
me alone, can’t you?” said Harriet. She spoke fiercely, 
ind a gesture escaped her which was almost a menace. 

No; I'm going with you,” replied Ursula, quietly. 

‘Indeed you sha'n’t. What a fool I was to tell you! 
Women always are fools to ask sympathy from each 

her.” 

I shall not be in your way,” persisted Ursula, with 
coaxing decision, 
if he comes—and then I can step aside.” 

Of course he will come,” said Harriet. Perhaps it 
was the thought of this certain triumph which induced 
her to forbear all further opposition to Ursula’s accom 
panying her 

‘I bought this shawl,” began Harriet, as they walked 
through the shadowed streets. ‘I bad to pawn my only 
brooch to get it.” 

* Does uncle allow you no pocket-money?” asked 
Ursula 

“Ten florins a month,” replied Harriet, bitterly. “I 
spend most of it in scents and chocolate-creams. They 
are my one consolation. I adore chocolate-creams. Do 
you? We might get some now. I've got a florin left 
from the brooch-money.” 

‘Let me buy them this time,” suggested Ursula, sym- 
pathetically ' 

** Very well. I like the pink kind best.” 

It was still light, but a veil had already fallen over the 
low-sinking sun. The hot, sleepy streets were waking up 
in the red glow of the fading day. People in the town, 
now that the glare had died from their eyes, were telling 
each other that the air was cool, and trying to believe it. 

Outside, however, the assertion had more truth in it. 
A ripple of refreshment was slowly spreading up from 
the distant river. The shadows of the straight-lined trees 
lay across the brick-road in great black stripes. The fields 
looked as if their dusty grass was turning green again be- 
neath the darkening sky; in the dull ditches stood the cat- 
tle, dreamily content. 

The girls walked on in silence till they reached a point 
where the road swerved off into a little thicket. This was 
the spot which Romeo must have had in his mind. It 
was very quiet and sequestered. They stood looking at 
each other, still in silence. Harriet’s pale cheeks were 
flushed. 

Evening was now rapidly closing in; great folds of gray 
shadow seemed to come broadening over the landscape; 
not a sound was heard but the faint whiz of some tiny 
guats 

Suddenly the clear chimes began to play from the slen- 
der ball-topped tower, which stood out black, like a mon- 
strous Hinepin, against the yellow western sky. The eyes 
of the watchers met. Eight slow strokes came trembling 
beavily across the hush of sunset. At the other end of 
the long straight road a figure appeared, as yet quite in- 
distinct. They watched. They could hear each other's 
heart beat. 

When it drew nearer they saw that it was a woman. 
Harriet gave a great gasp of relief. A moment later it 
had come quite close to them. And both saw simultane- 
ously that the woman wore a white feather and a scarlet 
shawl 

She passed them suspiciously; she was an independent- 
looking, weather-beaten female of some forty wintry win- 
ters—all angles and frost. After'a moment she halted, 
and Erp a retraced her steps. 

The last glow paled away from the horizon. In the 
ashen grayness it even seemed to Ursula that the little 
breeze from the marshes blew cold. The long road lay 
motionless, gradually shortening into night. 

‘‘A fine evening, young ladies,” said the red-shawled 
female, stopping abruptly near them, and suddenly open- 
ing an enormous parasol; ‘‘ but it’s getting late.” 

“It’s not much beyond eight,” replied Ursula, for want 
of an answer. 

** Nine minutes,” said the female, with precision. ‘“ Nine 
full minutes past 8 p.w. Perhaps I may remark to you, 
ladies, that this spot is unhealthy after sunset—very par- 
ticularly unbealthy. The back-sillies, as modern science 
calls them, come up from the water, and produce injuri- 
ous smells. If I were you I should be careful—very par- 
ticularly careful.” She turned on one heel, but paddealy 
bethought herself. 

I,” she said, nodias her head —the white feather 
waved—‘‘am compelled by the call of duty to remain. I 
am waiting for some one—au engagement.” She spoke 
the last word with triumphant pomposity. Its double 
meaning evidently furnished her extreme satisfaction. 
She repeated it twice, and jingled a small reticule depend- 
ing from a cotton-gloved wrist. 

I know of a case,” she went on immediately, seeing 
that neither girl moved or spake, ‘‘when a young person 
(much of your age) spent an evening out bere in this wood. 
Her reasons for doing so I distinctly decline to enter into. 
They were not laudable, you may be sure; no young girl's 
would be. Well, she caught the myasthma and died. She 
died.” 

All the time she was holding forth, the speaker peered 
anxiously to right and left in the darkness. 

‘ Duty,” she added, ‘‘as I told you, compels me to re- 
main. But I do so at the risk of my health.” 

‘** You lying old humbug!” said a deep voice behind her 
io the darkness. “Then what have you got that red 
shaw! on for, eh?” 

The victim to duty spun round as if shot. 

** Oh, it’s you, is it, Maria?” she said. ‘I don’t know 
what you're here for. Spying, spying; that’s your errand, 
you nasty, envious thing!” 

“Then you're wrong, that’s all. 
errand of my own, like yourself.” 

A short fat woman stepped into the faint reflection of 
a distant lantern, and they saw that she also wore a red 
shawl. Not even courtesy could describe this lady as of 
* uncertain age.” 

** Seems to me,” she continued, ‘‘ you and I needn't have 
been so mighty close with each other. Nor you needn't 
have crowed over me as you did, Isabella. I don’t see 


I'm here on a fool’s- 


that your lover was so much smarter than mine.” 

‘Oh, Harriet, come away,” whispered Ursula, breaking 
a long silence. 

Harriet laughed hoarsely. ‘‘ No,” she said; “I'm going 
to see this comedy out.” 

* And as for those young ladies there,” Maria went on, 





‘Let me wait with you till he comes— ° 
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‘*they've as much right to be here as we have—at least, 
the one with the red shawl over her arm has. Yes, my 
dear, you needu’t try to smuggle it away behind your 
neighbor. You're here from a sense of duty, as much as 
ever my friend Isabella is. I wonder how many more of 
us have answered this advertisement?” 

“One more has,” said a young voice, and a pretty, fair 
little creature, looking like a dressmaker’s assistaut, stole 
from behind a tree into the ring. 

“That makes five of us,” announced the fat woman, 
with a nod to Ursula, ‘‘It was mean of you yonder to 
be ashamed of your colors. Well, men were deceivers 
ever, and, girls, we’ve been once more deceived.” 

“It was I advertised first, not he,” suid the pretty girl, 
defiantly. 
on did I,” Harriet admitted. 

air.” 

“Well, so did I, if it comes to that,” declared the fat 
woman. ‘ And so did you, Isabella; we needn’t ask you. 
And so did that featherless girl, I dare say. I don’t see 
that it makes much difference. And so it was Romeo de 
Lieven as told you all to come here.” 

* All,” said the whole chorus. They had gradually 
drawn nearer to one of the rare street lamps which make 
a dismal haze at far intervals along the dark road. They 
stood in a circle, with unconsciously uplifted parasols, 
and all around them was the soft night and the little 
wind and the damp smell of the water. 

“ Then the best thing you can do is to go home again. 
Come along, Isabella; you can sing me the praises of your 
lover as we go.” 

**I solemnly swear,” said the sour spinster, ir sepul- 
chral tones, “‘ never to trust a man again. Ah,I could 
tell you a story—” 

**'There’s no time for that now,” interrupted her friend, 
briskly. ‘‘As for promising, I don't object. Ladies, you 
see what they are, these men. Imagine what would have 
happened to you if this Romeo had come and any of you'd 
married him! No, Romeo, we will not marry. Let us 
promise, each one of us, after to-night’s experience, to turn 
our backs on them forever.” 

All of them, except Ursula, lifted their arms on high. 
In chorus they sang out, ‘‘ We promise”; and even as they 
did so a vehicle suddenly loomed through the darkness, a 
high trap, devoid of carriage-lights, occupied by three or 
four officers in uniform. 

** Way there, please,” said a voice which Ursula recog- 
nized. The women scattered on one side, all looking up 
involuntarily. The dim light of the lantern fell full on 
their faces, and, for one as saw Ursula’s fea- 
tures quite plainly. She shrank k; how she hoped that 
he had not recognized her! She thought not. 

The dog-cart passed down the road, and presently the 
young men were heard laughing heartily. This masculine 
hilarity seemed to exasperate the Bhxom Maria. 

“Let us bind ourselves,” she said, ‘to meet together 
next year, at this spot and this hour, and to prove to each 
other that each has kept her word.” 

“* We promise,” said the others, in taking leave. 

But when the anviversary came round—be it noted here 
—Maria marched to a solitary vigil. The two younger 
women had broken their vow, and the weather - beaten 
spinster much wanted them to believe that she had broken 
hers. 

Not a word was exchanged between the two girls on 
their homeward way. Ursula felt heartily relieved when 
she found herself once more safe in the drawing-room. 
Harriet had a headache, and Ursula poured out tea. Myn- 
heer Mopius took an opportunity of praising her concoc- 
tion as a set-off against Harriet’s. 

** Of course it’s her fault,” he argued, ** not that of the 
tea. How could it be?—best Java a = rel 

“Uncle Jacébus,” began Ursula, emboldened by this ap- 

roval, ‘‘I don’t care about the opera to-morrow. I'd as 
ief stay at home.” Her hand trembled, and she blushed 
crimson. 

Mynheer Mopius set down his teacup cautiously, for it 
was best Japan. ‘‘ Well, of all the deceiving minxes!” he 
said. ‘And to bear her go on this afternoon in the car- 
~~ Ursula, you are insincere.” 

evrouw Mopius sat quite motionless. Her niece did 
not venture to glance her way. 

**Well, of course,” said Mynheer, in the silence, ‘‘ you 
must know. I'm not such a fool as to waste my money, 
and no thanks for my pains. After I'd sent round to the 
stationer's, too, for the book of words you said you would 
like to have! I’m very much disappoioted in you, Ursula. 
1 can’t make it out.” 

** Operas aren't really good,” piped Mevrouw Mopius’s 
tremulous voice. ‘‘ They're not a bit like real life. I never 
had anything happen to me like an opera.” 

Mynheer Mopius slapped his knee. ‘‘I have it,” he 
cried; ‘‘it’s some religious nonsense of your father’s. 
Well, if it don’t rise to the surface quicker, there can’t be 
much of it to do so. Come along, wife; I can’t bear to 
think of it. Come along; let’s play and sing.” 

Mevrouw Mopius staggered to her feet. Ursula re- 
mained in the half-light of the front room. Husband and 
wife spent the rest of the evening at the piano. 


**We may as well be 


“ Dear love, for thee I would lay dowf my Ii-i-ife, 
For without thee what would that life avail? 
If thy dear hand bot lift the fatal kni-i-ife, 
I smile, I faint, and bid sweet death all hail,” 
sang me Mopius. And Ursula listened. And Me- 
vrouw Mopius played. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OTTO’S WOOING. 


**Piusu,” said the Baroness van Helmont, addressing 
her silken favorite, ‘‘ it is a terrible thing to have an in- 
compatible child.” 

Plush made no answer, but from the other end of the 
room came Otto's reply: ‘‘I can’t help it, mother. 1 sup- 

you made me what I am.” 

“I? Never in my life. I could not have produced any- 
thing so strong. Plush and I,we are in harmony; we take 
the same view of existence.” 

She languidly entangled her fingers in the meshes of 
her darling’s soft white hair. The lapdog, on her crim- 
son cushion, laid two delicate little slender-wristed paws, 
that looked as if incased in a perfect fit of peau de Suéde, 
over a ht black button of a pose. The pair of them, 
lady and Japdog, looked equally languid. 
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** We are resolved, then,” continued the Baroness, “ to 
return to Java as soon as you again get tired of us.” 

‘Tired of you! Mother!” emotion made him both 
unable and unwilling to say more. 

‘Tired or not? in a few months you will once more 
leave us. Otto, it will break your father’s heart.” 

This prophecy Otto countineel a decidedly doubtful 
one. 

“IT never understood why you first went,” continued 
the Baroness. ‘Gerard stays. Everybody I know stays. 
Fifteen years ago you must suddenly resolve to learn 

entleman-farming in Germany. It sounds so silly, ‘ gen- 
Somen-fartaing.’ They call it ‘economy’ over there—I 
suppose the name pleased you—and after a year or two 
you came back and said it couldn’t be done without plenty 
of money. A charming economy! It is as as a 
farce! Firat is true, Otto, is it not?” she added, petu- 
lantly, after a pause. 

° Quite true,” he replied, helplessly, sitting forward on 
a little boudoir chair, his brown hands hanging joined be- 
tween his heavy legs. ‘ 

** Well, then, after that you must hurry away to plant 
tea in the Indies, as if there were not enough common pco- 
ple to do that. And doing it,too. I never heard of a 
break-down in the tea supply. And now you have been 
busied there for a dozen years, and what's the profit to 
you or to any one? You're no richer, and tea’s not even 
cheaper. So you've benefited neither your re gue nor 
yourself.” The Baroness sighed. Plush sighed also, her 
whole little pink-\inted body a sob of lethargic content. 

‘** But I've been earning an honest — burst out 
Otto, desperately. It was all so useless; he had said it so 
often before! ‘‘ At least I’ve not been droning through 
my whole life, spending father’s money, and knowing all 
the time that in fact there was no money to spend. Of 
course I'd hoped to come back richer from India, but you 
can’t understand about the crisis in the tea trade, mother.” 

** No, indeed,” said the Baroness. 

‘At any rate, however, I've paid my way. I've not 
lived, as Gerard does, in a constant entanglement of bills 
and loans. I don’t depend for my daily bread on the 
mercy of the Jews.” 

‘Nor does Gerard, though he may for his daily cham- 
pagne!” cried the Baroness, ner irrepressible sprightliness 
bubbling uppermost. ‘‘ And the Jews, as your father al- 
ways says, are a dispensation of Providence for the sur- 
vival of the fittest. He doesn’t mean themselves. They 
keep the old families above water till smoother times 
work round again. Look at the Van Utreclits, for instance: 
The only son tried to commit suicide fc r want of a friendly 
Jew! And four months later he married a Rotterdam 
oil merchant’s daughter. That’s what Gerard will do; 
only, in his case, I do hope and pray that the man who 
made the money will be a generation farther off. And on 
his mother’s side.” The Baroness sank back reflectively, 
and for the hundredth time a procession of ticketed young 
ladies passed before her pale blue eyes. 

** Otto,” she said, ‘‘ you know the desire of our hearts. 
It is that you vom Helena van Trossart. Then we should 
say, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 

“Catch my father saying that!” cried Otto, roughly, 
with holy horror in his honest eyes. 

The Baroness stopped him by an imperious "a = 

“I don't know what you mean, Otto,” she said. “ Please 
don’t be profane. Yes,I desire above all things to see 
this marriage consummated. Gerard will do well in any 
case. And, after all, it is you who will one day be Baron 
Helmont of the Horst. You, our first, our eldest.” She 
checked herself, holding out her thin white hand, and her 
eyes were full of love. 

Otto took the hand in his own, and kissed it. ; 

** You might try, Otto,” continued the Baroness. ‘‘ You 
don’t know her; she was a child when you went away. 
There is no sense in your refusing to find out whether 
you could like her or not. The marriage would end all 
difficulties for good, and you could remain with us.” 

**What do you want me to do?” asked Otto, heavily. 

‘Supposing you were to go to Drum to-day and see 
them? You might stay over their dance, which is to- 
morrow night. It woukl be a pretty attention. I feel 
sure the coast is clear, and she thinks you interesting. 
She told me so herself, when they dined here ; she con- 
siders your life one long romance.” 

**Romance is the word,” said Otto. ‘‘ Well, mother, 
I’m willing to go.” He took up a journal from a side 
table, and silence brooded over the trio till the Baron 
caine in. 

‘My dear,” said the Baron, eagerly, his eyes alight, “I 
must just show you this; the carrier brought it. It’s 
Feuillet’s Jeune Homme Pauvre, with the original draw- 
ings by Mouchot. Isn't it charming? I had it over from 
Fontaine.” 

The Baroness took the volume, disturbing Plush. 

“ Yes,” she replied, as she turned over the pages. ‘It's 
very nice. But I can’t help preferring my old friend 
Johannot.” 

“ How unkind!” said the Baron, plaintively. ‘ Johan- 
not couldn't illustrate everything, especially not the books 
that were written after he died.” 

He turned to his son. 

‘I sha’n’t show it to you, Otto, for you'd only ask how 
much it cost.” 

**Oh, don’t,” interposed the Baroness. 
“And yet this is quite a bargain. 
and the binding by David.” 

““My dear, on’t care. 
already.” 

“Lucky woman,” the Baron laughed. ‘I at least must 
remember till it’s paid. What's the matter, Jan?”—this io 
a servant who appeared in the open door. ‘‘ You can 
clear away the papers on the library floor.” 

‘*There’s a poor woman at the kitchen entrance asking 
to see you, sir,” said the man. “ She says you know all 
about her. Her name is Vrouw Klop, from the cottages 
by Horswyk Mill.” 

“I never heard of the creature ia my life!” cried the 
Baron. 

“‘Il know her,” remarked Mevrouw, quietly. ‘‘ Her 
husband drinks.” 

‘Saving your presence, Mevrouw,” said Jan, without 
moving a muscle, ‘‘she says her husband's been dead 
these seven years.” 

“ Well, if he had lived, he’d bave drunk,” replied the 
Barovess, indifferently. ‘‘ And, besides, if she’s been a 
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widow so long, she must have children earning some- 


thing.” 
Otto up and walked towards the window. 
“Sen “It's like her 


her ower, exclaimed the Baron. 
insolence, asking for me!” 

‘* She says she has a letter from the Burgomaster, Myn- 
heer,” gently persisted the servant. Menials are always 
pamperedly insolent to mendicants or aggressively sym- 
pathetic regarding them. They are never indifferent. 

“Then why didn’t you bring it up? Why doesn’t she 
go to the relieving-officer? I can’t be bothered. There, 
give her a two-penny-bit, and let her go.” 

Oito stood at the window, looking out. 

**The people are unendurable,” said the Baron, as the 
servant departed. ‘‘ Always wanting something, and al- 
ways asking for it. As if it were our duty to supply un- 
limited gin!” 

‘* Yes,” replied the Baroness, ‘‘ and the respectable poor 
never beg. This illustration is charming, Theodore; I 
— it is the best of all. What a sweet face the girl 

as!” 


: Bhe held up the beautiful blue morocco volume to the 
ight. 
Otto stood'at the window looking out. 


Helena van Trossart belonged to one of the most influ- 
ential families in Holland. Her mother had been a sister 
of the Baron van Helmont; both mother and father were 
long since dead. She lived with an uncle and aunt on the 
other side, Trossarts, like herself, and rich, like herself, 
with Trossart money. The uncle and aunt were childless, 
and affectionately interested in their beautiful heiress, of 
whom they felt proud to think as the greatest ‘‘ parti” in 
the province. The Baroness was portly and comfortable; 
she had never known any but comfortable people all her 
life. The Buron, a fine old gentleman with silver-striped 
hair, was concerned in the government of the country, 
which means that he occupied bis time in procuring lucra- 
tivg posts for his wife’s r relations, ol whens poverty 
he lived in monotonous p ane 

The fine old double mansion which the Van Trossarts 
inhabited stood on a green canal behind a sombre row of 
chestnuts. Grass grew between the paving-stones, and 
irou chains swung heavily from post to t. Not a street 
boy passed but pulled those chains. The street boy of 
Holland is unparalleled in Europe, and practically ren- 
ders the streets of Dutch cities unsafe, but here you could 
hardly take offence at him, for he imparted an element of 
liveliness to as dead a corner as dull respectability could 
desire to dwell in. The outside of the house wore that 
aspect of dignified dilapidation which is characteristic of 
hereditary wealth. Inside nothing was new—except in 
llelena’s apartments—nor was anything worn out. 

“Mamma,” said the Freule Helena—she called her fos- 
ter-mother ‘‘ mamma ”"—*‘‘I have a note from Gerard. He 
asks whether he may bring Otto round to lunch in half an 
hour’s time. Otto, it appears, has turned up for the day. 
‘The orderly is waiting. I suppose I had better say yes.” 

**Stop a moment while I ring and ask how many pi- 
geons there are,” replied the Baroness, who was eminently 
practical. 

** You wouldn’t keep them away because of that!” cried 
Helena, laughing. 

“Indeed 1 should. Gerard detests cold meat. And 
there’s nothing a man resents like getting what he doesn’t 
eat in a house where his tastes are known. You've asked 
people enough unexpectedly already.” 

‘**Ouly Georgette van Troyen and her brother. That 
was to escape a téte-d-téte with Mechteld van Weylert. 
We shall be quite a small party.” 

“1 don't mind large parties, like to-morrow’s,” replied 
Mevrouw van Trossart, turning from a confabulation with 
her confidential maid. ‘* Well, tell them to come. Ann, 
just say to the man, ‘My compliments, and the Jonkers* 
are welcome,’ You are terribly gay, child; you can’t bear 
a moment of quict.” 

** Dear mamma, did you want me to sit all the afternoon 
opposite Maggie van Weylert? Confess, though she is 
your niece, you would not do it yourself. With some 


women conversation is just contradiction. And there are 
few people outside this house, except Gerard, I care to be 
alone with. No guest or several, that is my view.” 


**Gerard would feel flattered,” replied the Baroness, 
smiling over her plump hands. ‘ You had better not tell 
him, or he will ask you to afford him the opportunity of 
being alone together for life.” 

‘*How terrible! Mamma, you are perfectly ruthless. 
There is not a creature in the world, not even myself, Iam 
fond enough of for that. Besides, surely one should never 
marry a man one likes to be alone with; it is the most 
fatal way of dying to = | at once.” She laughed, and 
threw back the yellow curls from her blue-veined fore- 
head; she was all pink and gold, like a bunch of wild rose 
and laburnum. ‘‘ What I should like to do,” she went on, 
**would be to marry Otto, and flirt with Gerard and other 
people. But,of course, it would be horribly improper, and 
it couldn't be done.” 

**Don't be silly,” remonstrated the Baroness van Tros- 
sart, trying to frown. ‘‘ You are getting too old, Nellie, 
for saying things you ought to be ashamed of. Now go 
and get ready.” 

co half Otto’s age,” replied the girl, rising. 

“That may be. But an ingénue should die at nineteen. 
We women, my dear, are inverted butterflies, and marriage 
is our chrysalis, as your future mother-in-law said the 
other night. I can’t imagine where she gets her sayings 
from. I suppose she reads them somewhere. But neither 
she nor I would like to see a Baroness van Helmont who 
was ingénue.” 

Helena paused in the doorway. ‘‘ Would you like me,” 
she asked, ‘‘some day, to be Baroness van Helmont?” 

** My dear, you might be a worse thing. Personally, if 
you ask me, I should certain] — Otto, little as I know 
of him, to Gerard. Of Gerard I should say, ‘ Pour le badi- 
nage, bon. Pour le mariage, non.’ And then, Otto is the 
better maich, the future Baron. You two could restore, 
together, the glories of the Horst.” 

elena had stood listening, thoughtfully. Thought did 
not suit her soft-featured, facile face. 

**But you must do what you like and decide for your- 
self,” saa her aunt,‘‘as, with your character, you cer- 
tainly will.” 

“T thought I was so yielding,” protested Helena. 

** You are, my dear, except when you care.” 

* Title for unmarried sons of noblemen, Pronounced “ Youker,.” 
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‘Then it’s you that have spoilt me,” answered Helena, 


off. 

Besoness looked after her. ‘‘ Dear girl!” she said 
to herself. ‘It will end in her marrying Gerard, I fancy. 
The book-writers may say what they like, but the woman 
who can, always marries for love.” 

A few minutes later her husband came in. ‘‘ rps 
he said, ‘‘some of m rs are missing. I wish you 
would tell Mary to mind what she’s about.” 

‘Yes, my dear,” she replied, without looking up. Some 
of his papers were always missing. He always grumbled. 
It had come with his appointment to the high government 
post. For the first month or two she had fretted; then she 
had understood that it was part of his new importance, 
and she had returned to her old comfortable life. ‘“‘ Both 
the Helmonts are coming to lunch,” she said, ‘“‘and one 
or two other people.” 

“I don’t care who’s comiig to lunch. I wish you 
minded more about my papers, They're of very par- 
ticular moment.” 

‘‘I do mind. I shall tell some one to find them at once 
on your table, for I’ve no doubt that they’re there. Ma- 
demoiselle ”—this in French to a swarthy little lady who 
came gliding in—‘‘ would you mind looking for some pa- 
pers monsieur has left on his table—official papers—a dirty 
yellow, you know.” 

‘* But how on earth—” began the state functionary. 


**Oh, she'll find them. he knows what your rs 
are like. How do you do, Georgette? Where is Willie?” 
‘*On the stairs, 1 believe,” replied the young lady thus 


addressed, ‘‘ flirting with the Freule van Weylert.” 

** We should all have said ‘ of course,’ Freule,” declared 
Gerard’s voice behind her,‘* had you omitted the name of 
the lady. Even Willie could not teach the Freule van 
Weylert to flirt.” 

Otto was bowing silently beside his brother, with a 
specially deep bow for Mademoiselle Papotier, Helena’s 
quondam governess, who bad returned, bearing the lost 
papers, to be welcomed by their owner with a grunt. As 
a rule, nobody took any notice of Mademoiselle Papo- 
tier. 

They all went in to luncheon, a medley of ye fg nd 
noisy and exceptionally silent elements. The old Baron 
took his seat at the head of the table, and immediately 
fixed his keen eyes on his food. Opposite him sat the 
French lady, uettish in movements and apparel, pour- 
ing out coftee, of which no one partook. The mistress of 
the house strove vainly to converse with her niece Van 
Weylert, an angular and awkward young girl, or to draw 
out her other neighbor, Otto, who sat with his attention 
giumly concentrated on the fair object of his visit. The 
rest of the company were uproariously merry, led on by 
Gerard and his pink brother officer, young Willie van 
Troyen. 

Otto was wondering whatever had induced him to 
come. Yet, at the bottom of his heart, he knew very well. 
It was not so much his mother’s affectionate expostula- 
tion as the thought, ever present within him, never ex- 
pressed, What will become of the Horst when my father 
dies? What, indeed? He had never loved the old home 
as he loved it since his return. 

** You are coming to my dance to-morrow, I hope, Myn- 
heer van Helmont?” said his hostess. He awoke as from 
a reverie. ‘‘Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘I hope so. 1 intend to 
stay at Drum for a day or two.” He was still watching 
his cousin; the Baroness followed his gaze, and then their 
eyes met. 

A shout of laughter went up from the opposite side of 
the table. The old Baron lifted his brows. 

“In my time,” he said to the shaking mass of pink 
muslin beside bim, ‘“‘we weren't half as funny as you 
young people seem to be.” 

‘** Weren't you?” retorted Georgette van Troyen. ‘How 
slow you must have been! Too bad, not even to have 
had a good time in rome youth! But isn’t this too amus- 
ing, this story that illie is telling?” 

The Baron returned hastily to his omelet. 

**Isn’t it too amusing?” cried the young girl, appeal- 
ing to Otto. 

**T haven't heard it,” said the latter, at which they all 
roared again. Willie was in high spirits, though Gerard 
was endeavoring to arrest his narration. 

“Do shut up, Troy; we’ve had quite enough of it,” 
growled Gerard. 

“No, indeed; I am mistress here!” cried Helen, her 
eyes sparkling with merriment. ‘‘Go on, Mynheer van 
Troyen; you and the Captain had agreed on the wager. 
And you answered the advertisements; and what hap- 
pened then? The advertisements,” she called across to 
Otto in explanation, ‘‘ were from young ladies in search 
of a husband.” 

“From ladies,” corrected the little officer, who looked 
like a bibulous cherub. ‘‘ Well, we got replies to our 
letters, and we wrote again, arranging a meeting. We 
convened all the aspirants—there were four of them—at 
the same spot, and, of course, the same hour, and we bade 
them dress up in red shawls and white feathers. And 
when we drove past, taking Gerard and another man as 
umpires, there they were, the whole four of them; I think 
there were even more.” 

Renewed shrieks of laughter greeted the final sally. 

** It's too killing!” cried Helen, the tears on her cheeks. 
“ And what were they doing ? Tearing each other's eyes 
out?” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t wait to see. They were mak- 
ing a great noise, screaming at each other. I had won 
my champagne, and I went and drank it. I always knew 
these advertisements were perfectly genuine.” 

** But the letters,” interposed Georgette. ‘‘ You must 
show Helen the letters, Willie.” 

‘*No, no, he mustn’t,” cried Gerard, energetically. 
“I’m sick of the whole business. Do let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 

‘But I'm not,” protested Helen. “It’s new to me. 
How selfish you are, Gerard! Don’t you think it’s aw- 
fully amusing, Otto? I’m sure you want to hear more.” 

“IT only want to hear one thing,” said Otto, gravely, 
bending forward, ‘‘ and that is what Mynheer van Troyen 
is going to do with those letters.” 

**Why, keep them, of course,” replied Willie. 

‘* It is no business of mine, Mynheer; I have not the hon- 
or, like my brother, of being your friend. But if 1 were 
— I should insist on those letters being given up 
and burned.” 


“*I suppose you don’t approve of the whole joke?” 
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cried Gerard, hotly, forcing back his own better misgiv- 
ings, swift in defence of his chum. 

“It is not my province to express an opinion. Cer- 
=v not here. It is not a thing I should have done my- 
self. 

‘‘And the girls who advertised?” continued Gerard. 
“We only answered advertisements. What of them?” 

** Poor things!” said Otto, softly. 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Helen. 
great fun; and for the girls too. I should like to try the 
plan. Some day we must do it, Georgette. It’s a capital 
ae nS a husband, What freedom it leaves in the 
c , 

“Surely you we not restricted, Freule,” said Willie. 
Be b.. to fling your handkerchief wheresoever 

ou will.” 
? **Oh, but I am restricted,” she replied; *‘ for instance, 
I could never marry you.” 

** Alas, Iam sure of it,” he answered; ‘‘ but why not?” 

“‘ Imagine what a combination! Helen of Troy!* Who 
could live up to such an Se prmerwee 

“You could,” he replied, fatuously. But she was not 
listening to him; she was looking across the table at Otto. 

** What a reputation!” she said. ‘‘ Who could live up to 
it? But why was she called Héléne de Trois? There 
was Menelaus "—she counted on her fingers—*‘ and Paris. 
But I forget who the third lover was.” 


“T think it’s 


That evening Otto appeared again in the drawing-room 
at the Manor-house. His mother gave a cry of sarprise. 
For a moment her heart stood still. 

‘*T don’t care for Helena Trossart,” said Otto. “Her 
conversation is a perpetual dance on the tight-rope of pro- 
priety.” 

" u dear boy,” replied his father, ‘‘how natural! 
Consider the continuous pleasure of keeping your bal- 
ance!” 

** Well,” said Otto, ‘‘ it seems to me she came some very 
positive croppers. However, I’m no judge.” 

He left the room; his mother ran after him. 

**You haven't asked her, Otto?” she gasped. 
hasn’t rejected you?” 

‘**Oh no,” he said, and shut the door. 

{to ue CONTINUED.) 


“She 
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Mrs. Caraartne E. VAN Cort Lanpt, who died at her 
home, the Manor-house, at Croton, New York, on Janu- 
ary 12th, was a beautiful and gracious woman, who re- 
tained till her latest day the charm and elegance which 
distinguished her brilliant youth. Married at eighteen 
to Pierre Van Cortlandt, she came to the Manor-house a 
bride, and passed fifty-nine consecutive years under its 
roof. Mr. Van Cortlandt died in 1884. His wife was 
laid to rest at his side in the old Manor Cemetery, where 
generations of the Van Cortlandts have been buried. A 
daughter of Theodore Romeyn Beck, M.D., of Albany, 
Mrs. Van Cortlandt’s girlhood was spent among the most 
aristocratic people of the old Dutch city, where she was 
noted for beauty, amiability, and accomplishments. Her 
married life was filled with quiet unobtrusive work for 
others; particularly she devoted herself to ameliorating 
the condition of female prisoners, at Sing Sing first, and 
afterwards at Auburn. Mrs. Van Cortlandt was promi- 
nent among the Colonial Dames of New York State, 

—The Mercantile Club of St. Louis is one of the few 
men’s clubs that provide for the wives of their members ac- 
commodations that are almost equal to those supplied b 
the men for themselvgs. A whole floor of the large build- 
ing oceupied by the club is given up to the women. ‘There 
is a spacious and luxurious reception room, a dressing- 
room, with a maid in constant attendance, a handsomel 
appointed diping-room, to which men are occasionally od 
mitted, if accompanied by ladies, and a series of pleasant 
private dining-rooms where women may entertain their 
friends at Juncheon or dinner. Only the families of mem- 
bers and their friends are granted the privilege of admis- 
sion to this floor. 

—Madame Modjeska is comimitting to memory the réle 
of Fedora in the Polish language. She expects to memo- 
rize in the same tongue the part of Magda and of Marie 
Stuart. 

—The Central Art Association, having its headquarters 
in Chicago, is doing a good work by introducing modern 
art to the denizens of the small Western towns. This so- 
ciety, which was founded by a woman, Mrs. T. Vernette 
Morse, who is now secretary, has Mr. Hamlin Garland as 
president, and its effort is to give art lectures and exhibi- 
tions in towns on certain circuits. Ench place guarantees 
the expenses of transportation and exhibition, and the pic- 
tures and the lecturers go from town to town, showing 
people the art they would otherwise have no chance to 
see 


—Mrs. Antonio de Navarro (Mary Anderson) is re- 
ported as saying that, so far from feeling the longing to 
return to the stage professed by so many actresses who 
have quitted it, she now regards it with positive dislike. 
She advises girls against going on the stage, and rejoices 
that by her remonstrance she has deterred twenty or thirty 
girls from becoming members of ‘‘ the profession.” 

—Palmer, Massachusetts, has a woman, Mrs. Maria Law- 
rence, in its fire department. 

—Mrs. MacQuoid, the novelist, who has recently pub- 
lished her fifty-first book, afier a literary career of about 
thirty-five years, lives with her husband, whom she con- 
siders her wisest as he is her first critic, in Tooting, South 
London, in a brick house set in the middle of a large 

rden. The skill with which she draws pictures of 

nch life is due to the fact that as a young girl she 
made a long visit to friends in France, and received then 
impressions of the country and the people and customs 
which. are still vivid. 

—A contribution of $500 sent by the German Emperor 
to the fund for the purchase of the Carlyle house in Chel- 
sen was accompanied by a telegram in which his Majesty 
expressed the happiness he felt in honoring the memory 
of the biographer of Frederick the Great. 

* Literally, in the Dutch. . 








WORK DESIGNS. 


= counterpane illustrated in Fig. 1 has a 
ground of a heavy coarse-meshed cream net, 
decorated with appliquéd insertions of Louis 
XIV. lace, a needle-made braid lace. A piece of 
work of this size is a somewhat formidable un- 
dertaking, and it is needless to say that the de- 
sign is equally applicable to the ready-made 
guipure laces which are so abundant in the shops 
at the present time. The braid lace illustrated is 
made of a sort of cotton soutache, which is shown 
in full size in Fig.2. The designs for the wide 
insertion and the edging were given in outline in 
Figs. 38 and 39 on the last pattern-sheet, that 
accompanying Bazar No, 3; the narrow inser- 
tion is given in full size in Fig. 2 on this page. 
The desigu for the wide insertion is a square, 


Fig. 4—Emsromerep Tasie Scarr. 
For design see No. XII1. on last pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Narrow Insertion For CouNTERPANE, Fie. 1, Fun. Size. 


which is repeated over and over; the same square 
is repeated four times to form the large square in 
the four corners of the coverlet. In working, the 
design is traced in ink on oiled linen, which is then 
backed with stiff brown paper to strengthen it. 
The braid is basted accurately down upon the 
traced pattern. Wherever it laps or curves or 
joins it is sewed in firm close stitches with strong 
thread, taken only through the braid, not through 
the pattern, as the basting stitches are. The side 
upon which the work is done forms the wrong side 
of the lace. The leaves are then filled in with a 
herring-bone worked with coarse cotton as shown 
in Fig. 2, and wheels are darned at the centres as 
indicated. Some of the leaves in the wide borders 
are filled with an English lace stitch, for which, 
first, there are short horizontal bars stretched from 
side to side at regular intervals; next a transverse 
thread is stretched along the middle from end to 
end, passing from one bar to the next, and working 


Fig. 5.—Fur-tryep Foor-Murr. 


For diagram and design see No. XIV. on last pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Counrerrane.—Lours XIV. Lace Arpiiquép on Ner.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 
For designs see No. VIL on last pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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a little spot at each intersection. The manner 
of darning the can be Sots Coneoes in 
the illustration Fig. 2; the effect is that of a sort 


of ladder stitch. ben the work is finished the 
basting stitches are cut to detach it from the pat- 
tern, and it is then applied on the net. 

The chair-back cushion, Fig.3,is covered with a 
light grayish-green velveteen, and finished at the 
olge with a pinked frill. Each division is a flat 
down cushion sixteen inches wide by nine deep, 
and the two are joined by three fibboa bows at 
the top. The front is decorated with a spray of 
which the outline neg > is given in Fig. 40 on 
the last pattern-sheet Supplement. The leaves 
and stems are tinted in tapestry colors, and then 
outlined in long-and-short stitch with filo-floss 
silk in various shades of green. The blossoms 
are worked in shades of salmon, pink cable silk; 
each separate petal is defined by a single chain 
stitch caught down at the tip; a French knot in 
tawny yellow forms the centre, 

Fig. 4 is a cloth scarf fora table or for an up- 
right piano. It is of a mahogany shade, fifteen 
inches wide, aud the edge is pinked in leaf points. 





Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED CUSHION. 
For design see No. VIIL. on last pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The outline design for the em- 
broidery is given in Fig. 76 on 
the last pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment; the two parts, 76* and 
76°, are to be joined at the 
points *; both sides of the de- 
sign are continued alike, as il- 
lustrated. The entire design 
is outlined with a narrow fine 
purl-edged gold braid; but 
this edging is couched last. 
The design is first outlined in 
long-and-short stitch in the 
colors indicated; split filoselle 
is used, two threads; some of 
the flower petals are filled in 
with a close feather-stitching, 
as illustrated others have raised 
spots done in satin stitch, and 
still others are simply rayed 
with light open stitches in the 
colors indicated. The scarf 
has a surah lining. The foot- 
muff, Fig. 5, is of dark green 
cloth edged with white Chi- 
nese lamb fur. A diagram of 
the muff is given in Fig. 77 on 
the last pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. The foundation is a rug 
of the size and shape there in- 
dicated, stiffened with burlaps 
and surrounded with the crin- 
kled fur. The pocket, which is 
outlined on the diagram, has a 
rim two inches deep, and is lined 
with white fur. The outline de- 
sign for the embroidery is given 
in Fig. 78 on the last pattern- 
sheet. The parts marked white 
are appliquéd in white cloth, 
and edged in black and old- 
rose; the rest is embroidered in 
old-rose and bronze-green silks. 


FANCY DRESSES. 


See illustrations on page 73. 

LOWER costumes, —— 

not new, enjo renbia 
favor, and are pon B om exist- 
ing modes from season to sea- 
son. But the bonbonniére is 
something new in its way, and 
can be made very amusing in 
ingenious hands. The founda- 
tion for the costume is a skirt 
of amber-colored satin and a 
full white chiffon bodice. 
Around the skirt is a Greek 
border of chalk and crystal 
beads representing an icing, 
and above it is studded with 
stars formed of almonds which 
are cut from cream cloth or 
felt and appliquéd. For the 
rest of the ornaments dragées 
and bonbons, genuine as far as 
possible, are employed. They 
are strung for the necklace and 
ch&telaine, being kept apart b 
a bead slipped between eac 
two, and are applied on the 
white chiffon apron. The gir- 
die is formed of snapping mot- 
toes, with which the short puff- 
ed sleeves are also hung. A 

















— 


Fig. 1.—Biack VELVET Gown. 


cornucopia forms the 
head-dress. Striped 
silk stockings and gold 
slippers complete the 
ensemble. A pretty or 
comical candy -box fill- 
ed with tiny candies is 
carried. 

Accordion - pleated 
opalescent gauze is the 
material of which the 
“sweetbrier” gown is 
constructed. I is 
made in flowing Em- 
pire style, mounted 
over a close-fitting slip 
of pale pink silk. 
Long trailing rose 
vines spread from the 
right shoulder over 
the front, and from the 
left over the back of 
the gown. and droop 
on the sleeve puffs. A 
monster rose of pink 
satin constitutes the 
head-dress. Pink sat- 
in slippers and pink 
silk stockings. 


Reception and 
Evening Gowns. 
te black velvet 


reception gown il- 
lustrated has the en- 
tire skirt spangled in 
jet, and a border of jet 
spangling at the foot. 
On the front of the 
bodice there is a jet- 
spangled net yoke, 
which is carried down- 
ward at the sides, 
framing the box-pleat- 
ed middie front of the 
waist. The stock-col- 
lar and belt are of ge- 
ranium-red mirror vel- 
vet 

A white satin even 
ing gown shown has 
the flaring revers and 
cuffs and the long sash 
on the right side of the 
skirt ornamented with 
gold spangling. The 
front of the low bodice 
is arranged in crossed 
folds, forming « vest, 
over which is a short 
widely open bolero, 
with flaring revers; 
similar revers are at 
the pointed neck in 





Fig. 3.—Fancy Dress—BonBONNIERE. 
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the back. The sleeves are large balloon puffs terminating 
in flaring spangled cuffs. 


THE WINDOW-GARDEN IN WINTER. 


Sa early part of winter is a critical period for the win- 
dow-garden. ‘There is likely to be too much heat, 
too little moisture in the atmosphere, and too small a sup- 
ply of pure fresh air. All these unfavorable conditions, 
acting together, bring about results under which most 
plants languish and many die. In order to avoid this, great 
care must be taken to guard against these obstacles in the 
way of successful plant-culture. Make it a rule to admit 
fresh air in liberal quantities daily, taking care to not let 
it blow direvtly on the plants if the weather is very cold. 
If this happens, tender and delicate plants receive a check 
which is often as harmful as a frost. It is a good plan to 
air the room by opening a door or window some distance 
from the plants. Let the room fill with fresh air, which 
will lose its chill before it reaches the plants. In this 
< no injury results. 

‘he dryness of the atmosphere can be overcome to a 
considerable —— by a daily showering of the plants— 
not a mere sprinkling—and by keeping water on a stove or 
register to evaporate constantly. If the soil in the pots is 
covered with moss which is kept moist, or the pots are 
placed on sand which is kept saturated to its full capacity, 
there will be a steady evaporation going on which is most 
beneficial to the plants. 

If the items of fresh air and moisture are given atten- 
tion, and the temperature is kept at 70° to 75°—a temper- 
ature quite high enough for the health of its human oc- 
cupants—your plants may be kept in such a flourishing 
condition that a little later on they will give great pleasure 
by bountiful crops of flowers. ut if neglected in these 
respecis now, and a lowered vitality results, you cannot 
expect much in the way of flowers from them. 

Care must be taken in watering. At this season most 
lants are at a standstill, and but little water is required. 
f enough is given to make up for what evaporates from 

the soil in the pot, it will be about all that is needed, as 
the plant is not in condition to make use of much, and 
more than is necessary to keep the soil simply moist is 
likely to result in injury to it. This being the case, it is 
necessary to guard against danger from over-watering. 
I know but one rule to apply to this part of plant-culture, 
and that is, to never apply more water until the soil in 
the pot begins to look dry on its surface. In warm weather, 
or when a plant is growing vigorously, it may be neces- 
sary to do this daily, but during the early part of winter 
three times a week will generally be often enough. 

When water is applied let it be given in sufficient quar 


‘ 
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Fig. 4.—Fancy Dress—SwEeTsRigR. 





Fig. 2.—Wuite Satin Eventne Gown. 


tity to thoroughly sat- 
urate the soil in the 
pot. If proper drain- 
uge has been provided 
there is no danger from 
over-watering. 

Care should be taken 
to see that the plants 
get all the light and 
sunshine possible to 
give them. Do away 
with curtains and 
shades at windows 
where plants are kept, 
and depend on the 
plants for the adorn- 
ment of the window. 
No curtain of costly 
lace is as beautiful as 
the ivy you train about 
the window - frame. 
Where you have fine 
healthy plants the ab- 
sence of a curtain will 
not be noticed, 

Turn your plants at 
least once a week, to- 
give all sides of them 
a chance at the sun- 
shine. Shift them 
about so that the 
smaller ones need not 
be kept in the shade 
of the larger ones all 
the time. Do not ar- 
range your plants in 
the window in such a 
manner as to attract 
the attention of pass- 
ers-by while their ap- 
pearance from the 
room is ignored. 
Plants should never 
be grown for the pur- 

»se of outside show, 

ut for the beautify- 
ing of the room for its 
occupants. Therefore, 
in arranging your 
plants, aim to make 
them look well from 
the inside rather than 
the outside point of 
view. It is a good 
plan to place the taller 
ones at the sides. 
This not only enables 
one to make the win- 
dow more attractive 
than it ever is where 
no regard is paid to 

uping the plants, 
ut it makes it possi- 
ble for large and small 
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ones to get an equal benefit from the light 
and sun 

This is, as has been said, the season of rest 
for many plants—-indeed, for most — but 
many persons fail to understand why their 
plants do not grow, and they seek to bring 

em into active growth by the application 
ut fertilizers. This is all wrong. A plant 
not in active growth should not be given any 
stimulant, as it is vot in a condition to make 
proper use of it. Wait until the plant takes 
i: start, and then begin to apply some good 
fertilizer in small quantities. As it increases 
in vigor more liberal quantities can be used, 
»ver-stimulation by rich food should be 
voided. Never force a plant to makea rap- 
id growth in the house in winter by the ap- 
plication of fertilizers in large doses, for such 
growth is quite sure to be unhealthy. Aim 


but « 


at a vigorous, healthy development rather 
than a rapid one. This will be indicated by | 
well-colored foliage, sturdy stalks, and a gen- 


eral absence of attenuated leaf stems. Too 
much heat, too mnch stimulation, and too 
little fresh air make plants slender and weak 
and generally unsatisfactory; but attention 
to the above sugwestions wil! result in strong 
and healthy plants, and unless you have such 
plants you need not expect muc h in the w ay 
of flowers 


Exun E. Rexrorp 


HOW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
WAS MADE. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
THE MISSIONARIES, BEDE, 
f ber oe are traditions extant to the effect 
that in the course of his missionary 
journeyings the Apostle Paul made bis way 
to Britain, and there preached Clivistianity 
While there is no positive ground for this 
belief. it is undeniable that the gospel was 


ALDHELM. 


carried to the early Britons, that Christian 
churches were founded among them, and 
that there were there not only many devout 


believers, but also martyrs who suffered for 
their faith in the general persecution of the 
Christians under several Roman emperors 
But the Angles brought their pagan super 
stitions with them from the Continent, and 
by the time they were fairly settled in Brit 
aiu it had come regurded again as a 
heathen country 
The marriage of 


to be 


Athelberht, of the 


one 


early Saxon kings, to a Christian princess, 
Bercta, the daughter of the king of Paris, 
brought the religion of Christ back to Eng- 


land The Pope known as Gregory the 
Great had long felt an interest in the Eng 
and had watched eagerly for the oppor- 
tunities to send missionaries among them. 
In his Shorter History of the Enqliah 
Green describes the incident of the 
first meeting with members of the tribe 
whieli conquered Britain. “Years ago,” 
says the historian, “when but a young dea 
con, Gregory had noted the white bodies, 
the fair faces, the golden hair, of some youths 


% ople . 


Pope 


who stvod bound in the market- place of 
Rome “From what country do these 
slaves come?” he asked the traders who 
brought them. ‘‘ They are English, Angles!” 
the slave-dealers auswered. The deacon’s 
pity veiled itself in poetic humor. “ Not 


Angles, but 
angel-like! 


angels,” he said, ‘‘ with faces so 
From what country come they?’ 


They come,” said the merchants, “ from 
Deira.” ‘‘ De ir!” was the untranslatable 
reply. ‘Ay, plucked from God's ire and 
called to Christ's merey! And what is the 
name of their king? *‘ Aella,” they told 
him, and Gregory seized on the word as of 


good omen Alleluia shall be sung there,” 
he cried, and passed on, musing how the 
angel faces should be brought to sing it 
Now that the chance was offered, the Pope 
was not slow to avail himself of it, and the 
band of monks he sent, headed by Augus 
tine, was only the advance-guard of the mis 
sionaries of the cross who devoted them- 
selves to the conversion of the English 

The task was not so difficult as might have 

been anticipated. The religion of the Eng- 
lish had been too crude and vague for it to 
cause them mach of a struggle to resign it. 
The general feeling of the thoughtful was 
probably described in the words of one of 
them, an old man, who, when the question 
was mooted of the change of religion, arose 
and compared luman life to the flight of a 
sparrow who enters a lighted hall at night 
through an open window. Coming in from 
the darkness and storm, he hovers for a little 
while amid the warmth and brightness, and 
then once more flies out into the night. The 
old earl added that if any knowledge could 
be gained of what preceded this life and of 
what followed it by the aid of this new re- 
ligion he was in favor of accepting it. 

Finally Coifi, the high priest of the hea- 
then gods, mounted a horse, and riding at 
full speed into their temple, hurled his lance 
inte the face of one of the idols. As no bolt 
from heaven struck him in punishment, he 
and the people came to the conclusion that 
gods who would tamely submit to such sac- 
rilege were not worth worshipping, and 
adopted Christianity and were baptized. The 

conversion of the natives spread with such 
rapidity that in about a century from this 
time England was foremost among the Cath- 
olic countries of western Europe. 

Some beautiful stories are told of the lives 
of these early missionaries. Of one of them, 
Ceadda, who had labored among the poor all 
his life, the legend runs that at the hour of 
his death a chorus of angel voices was heard 


descending over the roof of the little cell 
where he lay dying, and that as his soul de- 
parted the angel song was heard to rise and 
soar away into the sky, whence it had come. 

Another one of these apostles, Cuthbert, 
wandered about his whole life among the 
roughest of the peasantry, striving gently and 
patiently to lead them to Christ. Never dis- 
couraged, never wavering in faith, he won 
the love of all who knew him. He it was 
who once, in hunger, was fed by the fish a 
frightened eagle let fall at his feet, and who 
said to his followers, when they were threat- 
ened with shipwreck in a snow-storm and be- 
moaned that their way was closed in on all 
sides by the tempest, ‘* There is still the way 
of heaven that lies open!” 

Several of these missionaries came from 
Ireland, which had been converted to Christ 
a hundred and fifty years earlier. Among 
them was the Bishop Aidan who was the 
founder of the convent at Lindisfarne, or, 
as it was afterward called, Holy Isle. The 
Lrish Church differed from that of Rome 
upon certain points of doctrine, and held to 
them tenaciously So evenly balanced were 


| the claims of the two bodies that King Oswi 


of England in 664 hesitated long to which 
one todeclare his allegiance. The point that 
finally fixed his decision was the reflection 
that St. Peter, the head of the Romish 
Church, held the keys of heaven, and that it 
wus wiser to cling to him, lest he might 
finally refuse admission to the Celestial City. 

One of the marked effects produced hy 
this adoption of the Roman faith is seen in 
the use of Latin among the English. As 
Latiu was the tongue in which all the ser- 
vices of the Church were conducted, it fol- 


| lowed that the people must to a certain de- 


| should be 


gree become familiar with it. The speech 
of the Anglo-Saxons was but rade and un- 
cultured at that time, possessing nothing 
worthy of the name of literature. The new 
teachers and preachers who came to the 
English had been educated at schools where 
Latin was the common tongue, and thus it 
came about naturally that the histories, the 
books of learning, the treatises on theology, 
written in Latin Still, since 
there were many of the poorcr classes who 
had no knowledge of the learned tongue be- 
yond whut was necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of the prayers they heard in church, the 
English kings and bishops encouraged the 
translation into the vulgar tongue of many 


| useful books, and there were not lacking au- 





thors of poems and stories who preferred 
the English to the Latin for their writings. 
Even in the heathen days Anglo-Saxon 
poetry had always had a melancholy tone, 
and this tendency to sombreness was pot 
lessened by the coming of Christianity A 
note of plaintiveness runs through all their 


} verse, and is possibly a manifestation of that 


characteristic which made a foreigner say of 
the English of a later day that they took 
their pleasure sadly. 

The early English had a taste for allegory, 
too, which they never lost. Wiiness the pop- 
ularity of the Pilgrim's Progress awl the 

Queen. The fondness for tales of 
dragons and imagivary wild monsters ex- 
isted while they were heathen, as it does with 
all primitive peoples. They enjoyed their 


| fill of uncanny creatures in Beowulf, and 


even when they had renounced their belief 


| in such pagar. superstitions, they cherished 





a fondness for narratives that would give 
them the same kind of entertainment in a 
Christian dress. Spenser understood this 
predilection when he filled bis pages with 
fairies, elfs, ‘‘ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras 
dire.” Contradictory as it sounds, the Eng- 
lish had a passion for religious poetry, and 
there are almost no literary remains of this 
period except those that deal with sacred 
subjects 

The most famous man of letters of his time 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, Jt gvuthes the child, sofiens the gums, allnys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 





Scrgaior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 18 rune Grange Bateliére, Paria; Panx & Ti.rorp, 
New York. Dragyists, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 
—{Ade.} 
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was Bede—the Venerable, as he was called. 
He was English born and bred, spent his life 
quietly as a priest, a teacher, and a student, 
and left, when he died, the deserved reputa- 
tion of being the most man in all 
Europe. He had taught more than six hun- 
dred scholars, and left forty-five treatises. 
He is -—— to have composed some 
works in English, but of these none are left 
except the tradition of the rude verses he 
uttered when he was dying. One of his 
books, the best known, is a history of the 
Anglo-Sxxons and of their conversion, a 
most valuable work, as giving an idea of their 
manners and customs, but the majority of 
his writings deal with theology. 

A lagen’ on concerning Bede relates the man- 
ner in which the title of ‘*‘ Venerable” came 
to be connected with his name. A scribe 
was charged with the writing of the 
old man’s epitaph. He traced the lines 


“Hac sunt in fosea 
Bedue 


- 


leaving a blank because he could think 
of no fit adjective with which to fill the 
space. Worn out with grieving for his dead 
master, he fell asleep over his task. While 
he slept an angel leaned over his shoulder 
and in the empty space wrote, in golden let- 
ters, the word Venerabilia. 

Another noted scholar of this period was 
Aldhelm. He too was a priest and a 
teacher, but he was eventually made Bishop 
of Sherborn, while Bede was never raised to 
any rank beyond that of a simple priest. 
Aldhelm wrote both prose and verse, but all 
his works are on religious subjects, with the 
exception of a collection of one hundred rid- 
dies. He, like Bede, is said to have written 
in English, and there are traditions of his 
poems, but all of his works that have been 
preserved are in Latin. 

Some of the great English schools had their 
beginning at about this time,and sent out 
pupils whose names are still famous. Per- 
haps the most noted among these was the 
great Alcuin, who afterwards went to the 
court of C harlemagne and aided him in his 
educational schemes. But the first great 
poet of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, the one 
whose name is probably more generally 
known than that of any other in that Jan- 
guage, if We except Bede, was not a gradu- 
ate from an English school or from any 
other, but, according to the legend, gained 
his powers miraculously. Of him Caedmon, 
who lived and sang before Bede was born, 
the next chapter will tell, 


FOR AN INVALID'S COMFORT. 


. takes strong nerves to endure patiently 

the noise caused by putting coal on the 
fire, and if such noises are trying to persons 
in health, they are often theoccasion of pos- 
itive suffering to the invalid. 

This difficulty was surmounted in a simple 
way by a clever nurse who requested that 
the coal sent to her patient’s room should 
first be placed in paper bags, such as come 
to the house with grocers’ supplies. It was 
then a very easy matter to lift them out as 
needed, the process being attended with no 
noise whatever. 

A little thought and ingenuity might de- 
vise os simple ways to overcome other 
difficuities which are now the cause of dig- 
comfort and pain. 
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Broken 
Corsets 


This advertise- 
ment tells how to 
‘double the life of your corset.” Itis by 
wearing that clever idea, the Improved 


Pearl Sorset 


If in your mew corset, it cannot break 
over the hips or in front. It will 
make your broken corset as comfort- 3 
able as when new, and not enlarge 
the size of your waist. Thousands 
wear and praise them. 
Pe Frank anys: “1 have found them 
breaki: 
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benes and also ia keeping them in shape. 


; Everywhere. Ask 
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> sample pair to EUGENE PEARL n uare, 
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A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney is like a man with another 
man’s hat on—what is he 
good for ? 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, will send you the “ In- 
dex to Chimneys.” 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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To the Young Face 
Pozzon1's ComPpLexion PowpeEr gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 














s, Colds, Chest Pains, 
difficult breathing, and inflam- 
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insertion 1.00 
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DISCOUNT. 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 

complexion, hands, and hair, in thousands 
of instances, is found in the action of 
the Pores produced by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Sold throughout the 

mericen chemuste 
Neweenr & Sons, 1, 

Davo & Cugm. Corp., Sole 


Hilton ‘Hug & (0, 


(Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.). 


BLACK GOODS. 


Black is becoming to all complexions. 
Stylish for all figures. Quiet and 
elegant, useful. Suitable for nearly | 
all occasions. 

Nothing like our new Ondule, Plesse, 
and Granite CREPONS. 

French Jacquards (were 75c., 1.00), 


Now 45c., 50c., and 6O0c. 


54-in. Cheviots (were 75c.), 











Now §Oc. | 
Silk-Warp Henrietta (were 1.25), 

Now 89c. 
46-in. Fancy Grenadines (were 2.50), 

Now 98c. | 


Handsome CREPONS, 
1.00 © 3.75. 

One line Black Shawls, hemmed border, 
44 import cost. | 








THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 





iH ing and money-saving under 
wear — Send a postal. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
831 Broadway, New pork. 




















G on D CHICAGO 
WAIST 
Comfort 
Styt> FOR oa 
am Durab'titv 1.00 
it your d aler cannot supply this 
wuist we will send same prepaid 
on receipt of $1.00. Colors, white, 


drab, black. Sizes, 18toW. Button 

or clasp front. 
CACE-DOWNS CO. 

265 Fifth Ave., CHICACO. 
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A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
Largest Importers from 
Japan, China, India, Tur- 


Persia, and Egypt. 
ann 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Specific Duty on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets being abolished, and duty 


on porcelain, pottery, etc., etc., being 
greatly reduced, we offer our entire stock 
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HEMSTITCH 


| Our New Illustrated Pattern Book 









For this Nainsook Slip. \ 
Yoke of fine tucks with two 
fusertions and one row of 
hemstitehing in centre. Sleeves 
and neck trimmed to cor- 
respond. 


By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. 

Oar catalogue, with 
its 700 illustrations of 
things for Children of 
all ages, is of special 
interest to those who desire to clothe them in the 
best manuer at the least cost. Postage, 4 cis. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





is the standard of excel- 
lence in bindings, and 
this is the reason why 
i you often hear other 
Skirt kinds called ‘just the 
Binding same as the ‘S.H. & M.’”” 


Don't YOU take ANY binding unless 
the label reads ‘*S. H. & M.’ 


Samples and Socket on“ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt.” for 2c. stamp. 
The S. H. & M. an: 131 Spring St., New York. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


CASH’S 
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Taffeta-Plisse, 
The New Silk Fabric. 


In stripe and in block a tterns, 
in one tone, in multi-co or in 
all black; a silk crepon e ffect, so 
made that it will not pull out. It 
is strictly new, and its structure 
marks an epoch in silk-weaving. 
We have now a fabric, beyond 
comparison the best for Silk 
Waists. Those who have seen it 
| Peer it very remarkable. 
t will be in three rca accord- 
ing to design, $1. $1 75, $2.00 
| per yard, and the sale is exclu- 
sively controlled by us. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








FRILLING 


Acknowledged to be far superior to all other 
makes. Ask for CASH’S. 








is w Vis 
(@ INCHES WIDE) 
PILLOW TRIMMED WITH CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH PRILLING 








Aer | 
Cousab le he Ee! 
Spring Silks 


Plaid Taffetas, Stripe and Check Taffetas, 
Chine Taffetas, Evening Dress Silks, Colored 
Poult de Soie, Colored Satins, Moire Antique, 

| Moire Miroir. 

Rich Stuffs for Wedding Gowns, White Satin, 





hemstitched borders are great Savorites with ladies, 
and they are indeed beautiful," 





| 
| 
ae ] 
Eleanor Kirk's Idea, says: “Cash's Frillings with | 
| 
| 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 

| 


contains ret woaten hints, and weven samples ph. 
material, wit the stores . ere the 
can be aN , by mall 


J.& J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, mM. ¥. 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 

Fast Black, White, Ecru, 





and Drab. Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, Poult de Soie. 
Fancy Stuffs for Bridesmaids’ Dresses, Gazes, 
Only $1. Grenadines, Chiffons, Colored Velvets. 
For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mies. Ki Kalamazoo, Mich 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your Weppinc INnviTATions. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ experience at the busi- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling, 72 Madison Ave., Albeny, N. iV. 

and best-selling Corset on 


WAN HE HYGEIA. a" all particulars write 
THE E WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Broadvoay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY 


OF - Vib mace ne 
Dress Shield 


LEWANDO’S S3s'ritth ave. ow York: 


All materials dyed or cleansed. Esinblished 1929. 
Largest in America. Semd for Price-list. 






















LADY AGUNTS— 
To sell the best- wearing 











“ NEAL” 
PORTABLE BATH-TUB. 


One of the most practicable 
and useful articles ever invented 






for the nursery. It has found its 
way into the finest nurseries of the 
land Amongst its many patrons 
will be found the names of the little 
“ Danghters of the White House, 
Ruth and Esther Cleveland. Send 
for illustrated catalogue and price- 


list to &. ©, Neal, Patentee and 
= Ms anufacturer, 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. pe 
relief and permanent cure Yio all 


















Bae ASIA HE 
The Greatest Invention of the Century for Woman’s Comfort, 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” |} 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


Southall’s ‘‘ San Towels’’ can be obtained in most of the 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion }{j 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
» obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Mc a er ttm & BARCLAY, Birmingham, Ragland. ; 


r= ———j— 





















box. 


+ The Dr. Whiteball Meg. Co., ) 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 



































Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
same general appearance and weave. It 
= in — weights: extra light, light, 


ria to = it at the dry-goods shops! 
—~ Y yuereenn will convince you of its 


|| PRIESTLEY’S 
|] Black Silk Warp Mb 





at a DISCOUNT of 25 <¢ 
CARABAGH RUGS 


4x8 ft., 13.50; less 25% . 10.13 
KAZAK RUGS 

5x7 ft., 28.00; less 25 ¢ . 21.00 
FERAHAN CARPETS 

8x 10 ft., 48.00; less 25 ¢ . 36.00 
BAHNDURR CARPETS 

5x9 ft., 35.00; less 25 ¢ 26.25 


Every article in our stock, 25 ¢ 
off. 








8 


Well 
dressed 


men ’ 


wear 
shirts 
made of > 


Pride 
West 




















Be cure thet the name “ Priestley” is on the selvedge. 


75 
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There are several . 

The Mason & HAMLIN is superior fe 

to all others. 3 

Owing to its patented construction > 

it does not réquire one-quarter as much et 
3 
De) 

4. 


muslin. 3 
QELETL IE EBL ILL 


High Grade c 
Pianos _—o_ y 


tuning as any other piano made. 
Consequently, expense of keeping 
is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. . 
Acknowledged to contain “ the 
greatest improvements in piano con- 
Struction in half a century.” 








Illustrated Catalogue and full 
particulars mailed on application. 


ason& Hamli 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 














A Lady’s Bicycle 
should be 

Graceful, 

Light, 

Easy-running. 





” The Yellow Fellow.” 


That's in yr SS 


Consult your interests by reading our cata~ 
logue ; it tells many truths about bicycles. 


E.C. be years agg ween N.™ 


New York Agente, 5 tS 
Tinkhes ty: Ag kee ~ soth Street, N. 


GOOD iti 


Free for a Postal 


us to send you a free sample box of 


. 
: 
4 
4 
: 
4 
+ 
x 
Wright's Antsepti Higrrh Tooth Soap. Gives 4 


el pores | ae enamel, es 

sore gums and is d:lightf hh ing 

tothe mouth. No oe teenumnes 
4 


OOOOOOO Vw" wwe yee 


will bring large bo ~~ S —, 
w v7 
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A NATURAL ERROR. 


“On, @t® Tee, 8K 


Her Siateto*On no, pean, vv san’? 


Kisie, “Toms Wor pies us er ert 


CONSCIENCE 


I nove the crackling of the burning log, 
Bat, oh, its biesing atterly destroys my wit; 
For when the hiss comes o'er the brazen dog, 


I feel as if "twere chiding—J've not paid for it! 





QUIOK—THE POOR MAN WITH 16 ARM asLeer!” 


umer. Ue tas—” 
A WaMMvOK 7” 


DEFERRING THE VISIT. 
Me Down (unpaid bill in his hand), “ When shall I 
call again, Mr. Owens 7 
Mu. Owens. “ Well, it would hardly be proper for 
you to cali again until T have returned the present call.” 


A TOPSY-TURVY TIME. 


The country's topey-turvy, that is in; 
Thi everywhere cos waeide town, tae yon to 


1 

——— a glance around you, and you're very sure 
Ree 

That what I say is simple truth and not a fantasy. 


The women are becoming men; the men ae eps ee 

The mothers wish to leave the home and take charge 
of the state, 

The fathers pugh the baby-carts, and soon will darn 


the soc 
While wives and daughters sally forth to run the 
ballot-box. 


Our ag are mostly little men; as for our little 
girls, 

They are not now content at all with frills and 
pretty curls. 

They do not care for joys that made our lives cou- 
eur de rose, 

Bot think of nanght but grown-up things in books 
or furbelows. 


Poor Mother Goose is on the shelf—the baby loves 
her not. 

He wants a block of railway shares, a trotter, or a 
yacht 

The papers issue “ EXTRAS” several dozen times a 


day 
With vrothing extra in ‘em, save perhaps the price 
you pay. 


Moet tragedies are farcea, and the farces tragedy ; 

There's little that is comic in the modern comedy ; 

And if you wish to get into a sober frame of mind, 

The comic paper of the time’s the best thing you can 
nd. 


a yet there is no slightest need to sigh on to de- 


pair; 
Though things are going upside down, you need not 
tear your hair. 
Contest, accept it—sing and dance; 
Blea 
Adupt ourself to circumstance and stand upon your 
head. 


rejoice in- 


For when all things are overturned, when east is 
turned to west, 

You'll find that then, upon the whole, it's happened 
for the beat. 

And possibly "twill go so far-that-all our aged men 

Will find, as years go by, that they are growing young 
again. 

ee 


‘Why are yon so afraid of bulls and cows, Jennie? 
They won’t hurt you.” 

** I'm not taking any chances, my dear. 
never were becoming to me.” 

be aS 

Saurra. “You say your brother is awfully cross- 
eyed. Now how croes-eyed is that?” 

Brown. “ It's so cross-eyed that he ca look around 
8 woman's hat at the theatre.” 


Gored skirts 


i 


“ Wait till women go to Congress,” she cried, as she 
warmed up to her lecture. 
“Oh, L can't,” said a man in the back ow. 
not an immortal. 1 haven't got the time. 
a 


Faruee OaToaKe (in hotel). “* D’ye call this’ere rope 
a fire-escape 

Beus- ier.  Yaselr, " 

Farmer OstToaks (resignedly). “ Waal, I #’pose hang- 
in’ is afi eesier death than burnin’ !” 


“Tm 





Thatmoney will talk, philosophers 
‘ve studied it always preach. 
= I have observed in politics 
hat cash makes an eiegant speech. 


cxnantnsiidipienmnene 
Aunt MaTILDa. “ Why do you look so utterly wretch- 
ed, Jimmy 7” 
Juamy. “Dm on good behavior, ma'am, when we has 
company !” 




















Il. 








THE USUAL WAY. 
Pannorr. Se tee, but I've found him to 
be a friend in need 
Wieains. “ How—when he needed something 1” 


oe 
She bap his eye in passing, that woman sweet and 
Se Se 4" it most yey 


e was 2 epeh 
a the ai. al he "brella, that Rae pon 5A him 
n the eye. e 

—- asked Johnnie Wilkins, “ what is a pathol- 
ogiat 7” 

* He's a man who Jays out =~ in parks and else- 
zene. my boy. Now don't her papa any more, 

e's buay. 

** Well, Lonly want to know one more thing, papa,” 
said Johnnie. 

* Well, what is it?” 

“What's a Mancipated woman ?” 

“Why donna reason it out for zr asked 
the father. does M-A-N spell ? 

“ Man,” said Jonnie 

“ Well, then, a Man-cipated woman isa woman that 
thinks she’s aman. Now run away.” 


cunctinanitinhalate 
Love langhs at locksmiths, that is true, 

But, ah, how Love doth sigh and fume and fret 
When he discovers that fair little Prue 

Her locks from a perroqnier doth grt! 


cgnseialianinnyss 
Fr. “That's a pretty bright dog of yours, Jaw- 


De 
kine.” 

JAWKING. ee: I believe that if he only knew 
-_ 3 talk, he’ smart enough to keep his mouth 
ebut!” 


< s 
Ag Apo 








7 
Ma yera 


A FORTUNATE DESCOVERY. 
When Jacksun went aditnting in a region full 





of snow, . 
To note he had no snow-shoes filled his soul 
with direst woe; 
Bat t be ben ” pair of rackets in his room at 
no 


And pe that they served him for the 
purpose very well. 








THE TRIALS OF A CIRCUS-MANAGER 








Iv. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


CARE OF A STUDENT LAMP. 


ITH all the admirable inventions for 

the lighting of rooms, there still re- 
mains no better reading-lamp than the old- 
fashioned German student lamp, with its clear 
steady flame, one of the best features of 
which is that it throws out so little heat. 

From the nature of its construction, how- 
ever, it isapt to become clogged at intervals, 
and when in this state gives forth a disagree- 
able odor which ordinary cleansing with hot 
water and soap, and even washing-soda, will 
not remove. 

I have known a lamp of this sort to be 
consigned to the attic in disgrace because 
nothing seemed to reach the root of the 
trouble, when all that was necessary was to 
pour some alcohol or ammonia into the res- 
ervoir socket, shaking it back and forth 


through the curved tube, and allowing it to | 
This treatment brings 


run out at the burner. 
a brownish oily scum, which is the cause of 
the odor, and which affects the flame as well. 
Absolute cleanliness is necessa Y in order to 
get a good clear light from a lamp of any 





sort, and ammonia or alcohol will always be | 


found most effective in securing this. If it 
is desired to concentrate the light, nothing 
is better for a student lamp than the glass 
shades which are painted a dark green on the 
outside. 
and extremely beneficial to the eyes, which 
should never be forced to endure for 
length of time the excessive heat that is 
thrown out by the larger lamps. 


STORMY DAYS. 


epee - philosophical we may be as 
to the duty of going out in all sorts of 
weather, there certainly come days when, in 
our climate at least, it is much pleasanter to 
remain at home. 

The rain descends in heavy showers or the 
blinding snow thickens the air. The wind 
whistles through the trees and announces it- 
self through open fireplaces. 

Then, comparatively safe from interrup- 
tion, what a comfort one feels in undertaking 
some waiting piece of sewing or in begin 
ning a book whose reading has been indefi 
nitely postponed! 

The sense of leisure seems to quicken the 
faculties. It is really wonderful to find how 
much it is possible to accomplish on a de- 
lightful stormy day 

The enjoyment of the weather is enhanced 
by the consciousness that one need not go 
out in it. There is even a selfish pleasure 


in watching other people pass the house, and | 


This color is cool and agreeable, | 


any | 





in feeling that it is unnecessary to share | 


their experiences. 

Yet it may be 
braver or stouter, are extracting satisfaction 
from the storm no less than the stay-at- 
home. 

There is a sort of triumphant feeling to 
be known in battling with the elements as 
well as in facing the other difficulties of life. 

For those who go out in stormy weather, 
either from preference or necessity, it is 


that these, who are either | 


most important to be attired suitably for the | 


occasion. 

The storm-dress .now adopted by some 
women, which is made of stout water-proof 
material and reaches only to the top of the 
boots, would seem to be a protection against 
taking cold. 

There are times when the artistic sense 
needs to bend before stern utility, and a 
really stormy day is one of these times. 





ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 


IVORY 


a 


IVORY 


SOAP 


A luxury is ‘‘Anything which 
pleases the senses and is also costly 
or difficult to obtain.’’ 

Ivory Soap pleases the senses, 
but it is neither costly nor difficult 
to obtain. 

Your Grocer keeps it. 





























Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Ont: 





CHARLES A, BALDWIN & Cl 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


Pears’ 


A fat soap 
greases the 
skin; an alkali 
soap makes it 

red and harsh. 

“Pure” and “Sure.” . ‘ 
It is pure and wholesome. | Pears soap 1S 
It is always sure. No spoiled | 


dough to be thrown away. | nothing but 


It is not a wes nostrum. Its 
com tion 1s stated on ev tin, 

aly 4 soap; no fat or 
alkali in it. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 











Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 

Successor to Cleveland Brothers, 














Extract > REEF | 


isat hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 
and refreshes. 

Send for our book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
—mailed free. 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


F " oan 
Sent Free, Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youx. lee 


TS 


‘ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’ 


ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? 


If so, use “ Standard Linen” or “ No. 1 Quality,” those lead- 
ing society papers which are sold by all stationers who cater 
to the best trade. These papers, as well as a variety of others 
in various finishes and tints, are made by the Whiting Paper 
Company, who, for over a quarter of a century, has been the 
largest producer in the world of fine paper for polite corre- 
spondence, Insist on having “ Whiting’s Papers.” 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A n U; neceshactaat Guest ei 
need arouse no housewifely anxiety if °| Vi N M A R i A | [ 
: POR NOURISHES Body a0. 
oT Rerkesnes | Brain 

: 

* 

* 




















UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
LANMAN®S FLORIDA WATER. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















When you need : 

A Good Soup ; 
remember the brand 3] | 
Franco- ; 
American. | 


20 different kinds. 
application. 


Catalogue mailed free on 





Franco-American Food Co.,, 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
































The Perfection - - 


Rae’s Lucca Oil Ok aktne et 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


**For Purity, Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


“Wor Excellence of the Product 2 Z 


Sweetness, and 





| best 


| ever 














and Size of Manufacture.’ 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS Sof the AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the loreess manufacturers of wrin and Rolls in the 
world, with a capital of $2,500,000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 


Bankers 
go 40 and 42 WALL STREET 











KN 


em comfort and improvement, 
sonal e 


OWLEDGE 


t, and tends to Law 
njoyment, when Repay aoe. The man 


live better than and enjoy life more, - \ 4 
—— by more promptly adapting the 4 - . 
0 the needs of physical being, will at- 
test t a to health of the re pure liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and ae to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches an Fevers, and permanently curing Con. 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel? 
without icetiomenls them, and it is perfectly free from 

Syrup of Figs is for 

gists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
tured by the CALIFORNIA Flt. 

NVRUP CO. only, whose name — on every 

package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 





sale & all di 
but it is manu 


well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 




















BEAUTY 


IS BUT SKIN DEEP 
The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion S to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 








which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- e~ . 
tions, is extracted from purified , 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural ~ 
skin nutriment. These prep- \ 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer. 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and a have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in of 
this country The genuine Ninna?” 
mt article always bears the trade-mark 
.”’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 








receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 26¢, 
LANOLINE SOAP, 365c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE — 60c. 


F Seu oon _ U. $. Depot 
esting" booklet For Lanoline 
79 Murray St. 

Beauty, New York, 





Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 
It’s rath 20 - 


ELECT CON 


is one of 5! fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO ‘SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


*MARON oF by! Yous = Gee wep). 


“On UR BR or Brooxier.” 
our ienTs RRL ANT 6 B.vear th, 
for me “ ay: ae -., Thematic 


rican Music Pub. Co n IR Ee ioth St, ‘New Yorks 


DEAF N ESS 


yo A by , 








he only 
simple, comfortustoand f invisible 
drum in the world. 
ing benefi 


undreds a 
medica! skill has 
tach) 


WILSON EAR DRUM Co. 
184 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Ladies’ accounts subject to check received on 
favorable terms. 
curities available for estates and trust funds. 
bonds a specialty. 
ellers’ letters of credit. 


Particular care in the selection of se- 
Municipal 
Money transferred by cable. Trav- 
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LAUGHTER.—From rue PAINTIN 
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HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 





SUPPLEMENT 





o make it good, sweet, wholesome, and de 


M UCH has been said and written on bread baking- 
A how t 


j The ex perience of all persons in following direc 
tions as to how to have the best success reveals the fact 
that it is the most difficult and uncertain thing in practice, 


but, whatever may have been the method employed, is it 
true that everybody knows just why he likes the taste of 
ny particular kind of bread? Certain it is that breads 


vary in their flavor as much as in their lightness. A close 
observation, however, will show those who have had their 
palates tic kled to satisfaction in the eating of this staple 
article of diet that there is some particular element or qual- 
ILy produced so that that which they like the best pos 
seases that indescribable, superlative quality of taste which 
may be termed its “ flavor And the question may there 
fore be asked, what is it that produces the best flavor in 
bread ? Of course no one puts into dough any specific 
essence which gives the desired taste. The flour itself can 


not be said to give the taste to the bread, provided it is 
sound flour, and therefore we must look for it elsewhere 


It is to be found in the leavening agent: be it yeast or 


baking powder, it is this that has most to do with the 
problem of how to make the sweetest and most toothsome 
bread, cake, muffins, etc. 

When yeast is used the bread often has a sour taste, a 
flavor coming from decomposition, especially if the yeast 
be too rank or has been allowed to work too much in the 
dough, causing destruction of the gluten and nutritious 
qualities of the flour. Yeast is itself a ferment that trans 
forms and rots the flour in order to produce the carbonic- 
acid gas which makes the dough porous, so that if the 
yeast has not been properly treated or the mass of dough 
has been too much transformed by the yeast it results in 
imperfect taste and quality in the bread 

In respect to baking powders, they are of many kinds and 
give various results according to the materials of which the 
baking powder is composed and according to the perfection 
of its manufacture. For instance. when a baking powder is 
used which contains alum, the bread or biscuit will fre 
quently have a bitter taste. If a pure cream-of-tartar bak 
ing powder is used the result will be better ; and if the ele- 
ments of a cream-of-tartar powder are used so that each 


50 


ingredient has its counterpart in exact equivalents, then we 
may expect not only the most wholesome but the sweetest 
and most delicious bread. 

There is no baking powder which produces such sweet 
and tasteful food as the Royal Baking Powder. ‘One of the 
greatest of the claims of the manufacturers of this powder 
is that it leavens without fermentation or decomposition, 
and that the exact equivalents of its constituents are used, 
whereby a perfectly neutral result is obtained, which in- 
variably guarantees that particular and peculiar flavor in 
bread so much desired and appreciated by all. In fact, the 
oldest patrons of this powder declare that they get not only 
a superlative lightness of the bread, but that the biscuit, 
cakes, muffins, etc., never taste quite so sweet or so good as 
when they are raised by the Royal Baking Powder. This 
comes from its perfectly uniform combination of the best 
and purest materials, as has been shown by the examinations 
made by the United States government, which reveals the 
fact beyond a question that the Royal Baking Powder is 
the most scientifically compounded of any in the market. 
The Royal gives a delicious flavor to the bread. 








